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know from any of your readers upon what au- 
| thority the assertion is made, that — 

“ The house of the Hampdens has occupied its present 

| site since the days of King John; he visited the master 

who owned the inheritance in his reign, and a north- 

east chamber is named after that unworthy Plantagenet. 

The guest of Griffith Hampden has left here traces in the 


| venerable pile: for the state bed-room is yet called Queen 
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Aotes. 
JOHN HAMPDEN. 


The papers, within the last few weeks, have 
teemed with the conflicting accounts* of the ex- 
humation of the supposed body of this celebrated 
patriot, said to have been buried in Great Hamp- 
den church. 
this proceeding it is not my intention to make 
any comment; but as everything connected with 
John Hampden, the church of his parish, and his 
residence, is invested with interest, I wish to offer 
a few remarks upon the latter subject. Having 
been instructed during the past year by the trus- 
tees of the present proprietor, George Hampden 
Cameron, Esq. (a minor), to make a survey and 
report upon the general condition of the ancient 
mansion, I had a good opportunity of thoroughly 
examining the building and its contents; and I 
can fully endorse all that has been said in a very 


Upon the propriety and results of 


Elizabeth’s, and some of its antique hangings may have 
sheltered the Virgin Majesty of England.” 

Now I would just remark, that there is not a 
vestige of the present building which can be re- 
ferred to the age of King John, although it would 
be rash to say that a building of that date never 
occupied the site. The present mansion has un- 
dergone such extensive modifications and enlarge- 
ments in modern times, that its genuine ancient 
character is concealed. The original house of 
Hampden’s time was probably not much altered 
from its first design, and had the usual arrange- 


| ments common to baronial houses of the fifteenth 


Byron’s Plagiarisms, | 
Syriac Version of the Apocalypse, 56— Roman | 


*Czarine” — Sir Leonard Sander- | 


century. ‘There was the south porch, from which 
you entered under the minstrel gallery into the 
great hall; to the west were the approaches to 
the offices, and adjoining the hall were the pre- 
sence chamber, parlor, and other apartments, 
usual to mediaeval houses—such are yet to be 
found intact at Lytes Cary, Somerset, Admiston 
in Dorchester, and elsewhere. They form a class 


| of residences suited for squires of moderate for- 
| tune, and are not on the large scale of Penshurst 


Place, Knowle, Beddington Hall, and others of 


| that extensive character. 


Hampden House (proper) can still be distinctly 
traced under the metamorphosed exterior. The 
south porch is now converted into a servant's 
pantry, the mullioned windows, deeply moulded 
doorway, with label and carved terminals of the 
Edwardian age, are yet preserved. The Great 
Hall and screen also remain, though the ancient 


| timber roof has given place to a more modern 


| chamber and library over. 


well written article in Once a Week, describing | 


the pictures and other curious objects enshrined 


[* Which has in a great measure arisen from the cor- 
respondents of The Times having overlooked the fact, 
that the account quoted in that journal was only an ex- 
tract from the very interesting narrative which Mr. 
Sarrn published in “ N, & Q.” of the 3rd inst., 
p. 11—Ep. “ N. & Q.") 


antec, 


in the rambling old house ; but I shall be glad to | 


construction, and the whole apartment has un- 
dergone considerable alteration. The entrance is 
now from the west, and a very stately wing, of 
comparatively recent date, has been added to the 
east, containing some good reception rooms, with 
It is the extreme 
north chamber on the ground floor of this wing 
which is known as Queen Elizabeth's Room, 
evidently a mistake; neither the apartment nor 
any of its furniture are of that date; much less 
can the room in the older part of the house have 
been occupied by King John. Probably the great 
respect in which John Hampden and his wite 
Elizabeth were held gave rise to these compli- 
mentary designations. There is a very beautiful 
house at South Petherton, in Somersetshire, 
known as King Ina’s Palace, whereas not a frag- 
ment of the building is earlier than the fifteenth 
century. These misapplied titles are calculated 
to mislead people and make confusion in dates. 














Externally there is nothing to recall the 
ancient form of Hampden House, with the ex- 
ception of some well proportioned octangular 
brick chimney shafts. All is changed; stuccoed 
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ornaments, sham machicolations and battlements, | 


have taken the place of the features of a medieval 


mansion ; still the grouping of the several parts | 


is very picturesque, and has an interest apart 
from its historical renown. Inside there is nothing 
architecturally to be admired ; but there are two 
or three old oak doors well worthy of remark. 
They are of massive timber framing, having the 
narrowest possible panels with the germ of the 
napkin pattern, and one of them is fitted with a 
most beautifully ornamented iron lock. 
tents, however, of this remarkable house might 


The con- | 


form the subject of a most interesting paper; | 


and it is to be hoped that a well-qualified anti- 
quary will at some opportunity undertake the 
task. Benj. Ferrey. 


SHAKSPEARIANA. 


Emenvations or Suakspeare (3 §. ii. 502.)— 
Dr. Leo has just given in “N. & Q.” the best 
attempt yet made at extracting sense from — 

“ The dram of eale 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt,* 
To his own scandal.” — /Zamlet, Act I. Sc. 2. 


For eale, he reads vile ; and for doubt, draught, | ; 
- oe ree“ | chaste nymphs” and “cold crowns.” 


and he has, it is evident, though he has not so 
pointed it, seen that the sentence is incomplete ; 
being interrupted by the appearance of the Ghost. 

Some years ago, in my Life of Milton (p. 305), 
I had examined this passage. I saw clearly— 


though the editors seem not to have been aware | 


of it— that the sentence was unfinished, and I 
marked it so. Observing that the 4to (1604), in 
which it occurs, reads elsewhere (Act II. Sc. 1), 
“a deale” for “a devil,” I read evil for eale; and 
for “ of a doubt,” I conjectured out of doubt. 
I saw afterwards that doubt should be the name of 


(Sr¢ 8. IIL, Jax. 17, 63. 


“ Thy banks with pioned and twilled brims, 
Which spongy April at thy hest betrims, 
To make cold nymphs chaste crowns.” 
Act IV. Se. 1. 


Omitting the various conjectures that have 
been made—such as rendering “ pioned” dug, and 
“twilled” ridged, or ribbed like calico, &c., so 
inapplicable to the brink of a stream,—I will only 
say that it appears almost certain to me that the 
poet wrote — 

“ Thy banks with pioned and willow'd brims.” 


From pioneer Spenser had made pioning, defence- 


| work of pioneers : — 


“ Which to outbar, with painful pionings 
From sea to sea he heapt a mighty mound.” 
F. Q, ii. 10, 63. 


And Shakspeare, following his example, made a 
verb: pion, to fence, to secure. His idea was 
the bank of a stream, raised so as to confine the 
water, and its edge planted with willows; while 
it was covered with primroses, violets, and other 
spring-flowers—for “ April showers bring forth 
May flowers.” 

And is so generally pronounced without the d, 
that that letter might easily in the printer’s mind 
have gone over to willow'd, and so have formed 
twilled; and the change would have been still 
easier if the word was willied, for the willow is in 
some places—Wiltshire, for example—still called 
willy. Finally, I doubt if we should not read 


“ You moonlight revellers, and shades of night, 
You orphan-heirs of fixed destiny.” 
Merry Wives, Act V. Sc. 5. 


Here no one has ever explained “ orphan- 


heirs.” Warburton proposed ouphen, which came 
near the truth. 1 read, “You ouphes and 
heirs.” The d of and not being usually pro- 


| nounced, even before vowels, the printer might 


But | 


some person or thing to which “substance” be- | 


longed. I conjectured courtier, as Hamlet had 
been only speaking of persons, and I supposed the 
final letters might have been effaced. Conjecture, 
however, is idle, as we have only part of a con- 
text. I would read thus :— 
“ The dram of evil 
Doth all the noble substance of a doubt, 
To his own scandal ‘ 
Hor. Look, my Lord! it comes.”— 


as doubt is most certainly wrong, and there is 
so little chance of our ever hitting on the right 
word, that I should be almost tempted to put an 
asterisk for it. 

The following passage in The Tempest has 
never been satisfactorily explained : — 


easily make the mistake. I cannot tell what 
“heirs of destiny” may be; perhaps eldest, or fa- 
vourite children, of destiny,—for Shakspeare uses 
words with great latitude. 

In “airy toys,” a line or two after, we should 
pronounce “toyés,” as it rimes with “ o-yes;” 
and though Mr. Collier excels in the correction 
of his unlucky folio, and other critics adopt it, it 


| is perfectly needless, as “shall you leap” and 


“hearths unswept” are perfectly right: only, 
“unswept” should be pronounced, and perhaps 
written, unswep. There is not a housemaid in 
London that would not say swep, and, moreover, 
it is perfectly correct; for it is merely an apoco- 
pated participle, of which we have so many. In 
King John, for example, we have in one scene 
(Act IV. Se. 1) create for created, and heat for 
— In the same play (Act V. Sc. 2), in the 
ine,— 


r. Se. 1. 


it have 
lug, and 
&e., so 
ill only 
hat the 


” 


3. 


efence- 


Bag 
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“ This unheard sauciness and boyish troops,”— 


I, therefore, read unbeard, i. e. unbearded, beard- 
less. Tuos. Kergut.ey. 


Insuit: “ Auu’s Wett tHat Enps Wextt,” 
Act V. Sc. IIl.—In the Elizabethan times 
there was a tendency, among the more learned 
and refined, to prefer the Latin negative prefix 
“in” to the English “ un.” The change was some- 
times made as giving a more unusual and (sup- 
posedly) euphonic and literate form ; but in other 
cases, “in” was used in the always allowed pri- 
vilege of forming new negatives: as, for instance, 
in “inaidable” and “intenible” in this 
play, and in “inexecrable” in the Merchant of 
Venice—a word which, though it has fallen, I 
know not why, under the censure of commentators, 
clearly means, not able to be sufficiently exe- 
crated. Another euphuistic and learned fancy 
was, not merely to coin new words and com- 
pounds, but to use old, or coin similar sound- 
ing words, according to an etymology, and in a 
sense different to the word in ordinary use: and 
this not only for the sake of an alliterative con- 
ceit, but also for use in courtly conversation. 
Among such changes, those of words beginning 
with “in” or “en,” or “im,” were easy ; and we 
have accordingly such words as to “ inhabit” as a 
Latinised negative, and “ indurance” as imprison- 
ment. So also, in All's Well that Ends Well, the 
euphuistic court-gallant, Bertram, tells how a 
noble lady threw him a ring from a window, 
thinking he stood ingaged, i. e. not gaged, or not 
engaged, but free to marry: the intended mean- 
ing being plain when the mind recovers from the 
similarity of sound with engaged; and when we 


| 
same 





are told that he having informed her of his state, | ” i ; rel 
| of which there is a copy in the British Museum. 


and inability to answer her honourably, she then 
desisted from her suit. 

These considerations, and the remembrance of 
Shakspeare’s remarkably frequent and facile use 
of legal terms, will, I think, render one more 
ready to allow that in the pleading, which ends 
with the well-known lines — 

*, ° . ° ° . in fine, 

Her insuit cunning and her modern grace 

Subdued me to her rate,”— 
the context demands that “insuit” should be 
taken as the adjectival form-of “ nonsuit;” and 
that “insuii cunning” means, the cunning which 
did not grant the suit. In other words, that 
while “suit” is that which the agent sues for, 
Diana's “ insuit cunning” is not as it otherwise 
would be, the cunning which did not make suit; 
but, iu strict accordance with legal phraseology, 
the cunning which nonsuited the cause pleaded 
before her. Driven through fear of a second 
forced marriage to slander Diana, Bertram is put 
to it to explain away the fact that he gave a heir- 
loom as a present, and, as it were, as a betrothal 











present to a common courtesan; and his plea is 
as follows : — 

_“T liked her, and she knowing it kept at a tempting 
distance; seeing me a youth, and a prize worth playing 
for, she angled for me, threw herself in my way; and 
when she saw me tempted by the bait, drew off, mad- 
dening my eagerness and my important blood by her 
restraint : for you know, my Lord, that all lets to the 
enjoyment of a fancy are incentives which increase that 
fancy; in fine, and as a summing up of the whole argu- 
ment, her cunning that denied my suit, and that mode- 
rate share of good looks which as you see she possesses ” 
(for he artfully mingles a fact with his fiction, but pre- 
tends to underestimate that which really took him, that 
he may magnify her art and cunning and enforce his 
argument,) “these brought me to her terms—she got 
the ring.” 

“Coming,” the old reading, might perhaps be 
taken as part of Bertram’s affected phraseology, 
which would make “insuit” a substantive; but 
in the absence of a parallel use of “ coming with,” 
Walker seems to have given suflicient evidence of 
the frequency of the interchange of “ coming” and 
“ cunning” in the older editions. Berns. Easy. 


Suaksreare I:ivustration (1" S. vi. 313, 393; 


| vii. 44, 178.) — “ Happy low lie down,” Hen, IV. 


Part IT. Act. III. S. 1. This phrase sometimes 
since engaged the attention of several learned cor- 
respondents, who, however, all failed to perceive 
that “ lowlie down” is a proverbial phrase for the 
person of humble station, as Coleridge suggested. 
This is proved by a sonnet of W. Browne, a con- 
temporary of Shakspeare, in which occurs the 
following lines : — 
“The humble violet, that lowlie down, 
Salutes the gay nymphs as they trimly pass.” 

The sonnet will be found in a Collection of W. 

Browne's Sonnets printed at the Egerton Press, and 


Epen Warwick. 


MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS OF THE DIXON 
FAMILY, IN BEESTON CHAPEL YARD, PARISH 
OF LEEDS. 


Perhaps the Editor of “ N. & Q.” will allow 
the underwritten to be preserved in his pages, 
than which none better can be for the purpose. 
It was transcribed a few months ago for my 
brother, Mr. James Henry Dixon, by a friend 
whose brief notes as to the state of the tombs had 
better accompany the transcription. 

No. 1. Here lyeth the body Here lyeth the body of 
of ABRan . . + « Elizabeth, late wife of 

i+ & we o* Apra... Dixon that was 
- October . bvryed Aprel the 8 day, 

1671. 1670. 

[Mlegible. Persons apparently walk over this stone 
diagonally. } 

No. 2. Here lyeth the body of Elizabeth, daughter of 
Raphe Dixon, bvryed the 3™¢ of October, 1678. 
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Rachel, y* Daughter of Raphe Dixon, was bvryed 
here November 6", 1682. 

No. 3. Mariah y* daughter of Raphe 
bvryed in this place May 25", 1683 
No, 4. Abraham, the son of 

buryed here the 18" day of August, 1633. 

Also here are deposited the remains of Thomas, son of 
Samuel Dixon, Gentleman, of Beeston, who departed 
this life November 26", 1823, aged 49 years 

No. 5. Here lyeth the Body of Rob. Dizon who dyed 
y® 25% day of March, 1709. 


[ Nearly illegible. ] 


Dixon, was 


Raphe Dixon, was 
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| literary curiosity, in 1801. 


No. 6. Here lieth the body of John, the son of John | 


Dixon, who departed this life August 13", 1731, aged 
7 years, ; 

Also John, the son of Samuel Dixon, who died Feb, 9", 
17-4, aged 3 years. Also Ralph, the son of the above 
said Samuel Dixon, who died Augt 23", 1768, in the 2>4 
year of his age. 
rass, which 
No. 1. to 6 


[This stone was nearly overgrown with ¢ 
had to be pulled up to get the inscription. 
are stones laid flat on the ground and unbroken. } 


No. 7. Here lieth interred the body of Rebekah, the 
wife of Mr John Dixon of Beeston, who departed her 
life April 23°¢, 1764, aged 75 years. Also the above said 
Mr John Dixon, who departed this life May 11", 1764, 
aged 80 years. 

[An altar tomb about 4 y@ out of the ground. ] 


No. 8. Sacred to the Memory of Samuel Dixon, of 
Beeston, Merchant, who died Octt 2294, 1809, aged 80 
vears. Also of Margaret Dixon, wife of the above, who 
died June 6%, 1806, aged 73 years. 

Here also lie the remains of their daughters Elizabeth 
Dixon, who died in 1793, aged 32 years. Sarah Dixon, 
who died in 1795, aged 30 years. Martha Dixon, who 
died in Feby, 1813, aged 50 years. Mary Dixon, who 
died May 26%, 1837, aged 78 vears. Also Frances Dixon, 
daughter of the above, who died April 2™4, 1840, aged 21 
years. 

Also Harriet Gassiot, widow, youngest daughter of the 
above Samuel and Margaret Dixon, who died 2"¢ De- 
cember, 1848, aged 78 years, 

[An altar tomb in good condition and well cut. I did 
not find any of the “ Wrights’” tombs or any other col- 
lateral branches of the family. The stones are unbroken, 
but those laid flat would be better raised up and the 
ground levelled &c., and laid down again. | 


R. W. Drxon. 


Seaton-Carew, co. Durham. 


“SPIRITUAL SONGS.” 

Most of the readers of “ N. & Q.” who take in- 
terest in such things are aware of the existence of 
a curious volume, entitled — 

“ Ane Compendious Booke of Godly and Spirituall 
Songs, collectit out of sundrie partes of the Scripture; 
with sundrie of other Ballates changed out of prophaine 
Sanges, for avoyding of sinne and harlotrie.” 

This little book, which was first printed at 
Edinburgh in the year 1597, was reprinted in the 
same city in 1600 and 1621; and lastly, as a 


| 


[3r@ S. IIL. Jay. 17, 63. 


The above title is 
copied from the edition of 1621. 
In some of these spiritual songs, the intention 
of the author was evidently to endeavour to sub- 
stitute them for the profane songs in vogue among 
his countrymen, by adapting the words of the 
former to the tunes of the latter. Sometimes, 
indeed, the very words of the profane songs ar 
used, in order, no doubt, to render the change less 
distasteful. The seventy-eighth song, for instance, 
commences thus : — 
“ Johne, cum kis me now, 
Johne, cum kis me now: 
Johne, cum kis me by and by, 
And make no more adow. 
The Lord thy God I am, 
That John dois thee call, 
John represents man 
By grace Celestiall,” &c. 


At Song 


“ The Paip that Pagane, full of pryd, 
Hee has us blinded lang: 
For where the blind the blind doe gyde, 
No wonder both goe wrang, 
Of all iniquitie, 
Like Prince and King hee led the ring: 
Hay trix, trim goe trix, under the greenewood 


” 
tree,” &c. 


102, we have the following : — 


My present object, however, is to call attention 
to another little volume of a similar character, 
which I have lately met with, and respecting 
which I can obtain no information but what is sup- 
plied by the book itself. This is the more sur- 
prising, as it was published so recently as the 
year 1823. The full title is as follows : — 

“A Collection of Spiritual Songs. [The following 
Songs, written at different periods, during this and the 
last two centuries, being now in few hands, and having 
suffered much from the carelessness of transcribers, it 


was thought proper to publish them in this corrected 
form for preservation, as a specimen of the genius of the 
iimes]. 1823.” 


There is no name of place, editor, or publisher. 
Although it is stated to be a Collection of Songs 
“written at different periods,” the style is so 
similar throughout that [ cannot help suspecting it 
to be the work of a single author. It is intended 
for the use of Roman Catholics; and the hymns, 
or songs, which are adapted to popular tunes, are 
frequently very successful imitations of the style 
of the profane or secular songs which they aim 
at supplanting, as the following examples will 
show : — 

“Sone XV. 
“THE HAPPY MAN. 
“ Tune ‘ Mill, Mill, 0.” 
*“ What tho’ my station is but low ? 
My soul is full as great—O, 
As theirs who highest places fill. 
And live in pomp and state—O, 


[~} 
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One God creates both them and me, 
From equal nothing draws—O : 
I can enjoy as well as they, 
That great eternal Cause—O.” &c. 
“Sone XVII. 
“THE ORIGIN OF RANTS. 
* Tune, * Killyeranky.’ 
“ When Satan, once upon a day, 
Was seated on his throne—man, 
Consulting with his fellow fiends, 
What means he should fall on—man ; 
In order to delude poor souls, 
And get them in his power—man, 
That he might them torment, and for 
Eternity devour—man. 


“ Some crave for counsel this or that, 
As did seem best to them—man, 
And of their counsel some he took, 
And some he did condemn—man. 
At last a merry de’il came in, 
Whose pleasure was in dancing, 
And thus he spoke, as to the throne 
He was with haste advancing : — 


* Quoth he, ‘My Lord, I do conceive, 
That we may make sure game—Sir ; 
And bring fast numbers to our claws, 
Of poor deluded men—Sir ; 
We must invent some pleasant means 
lo lead them on to sin—Sir ; 
And fill their minds with mirth and glee, 
And then we'll hook them in—Sir. 


‘ «Suppose we should have here and there, 
In every country side—Sir, 
A house belonging to ourselves, 
Where we might safely bide—Sir. 
Whose master often would invite, 
Both lads and lasses fine—Sir; 
As if to pass a winter night, 
And pass their idle time—Sir,’ ” &c 
“ Sonc XXXL 
“ON TRANSUBSTANTIATION. 
“ Tune ‘ Black Laddie.’ 
“ Our Laddies pretending true faith to annoy, 
And make truth a liar, on sense they rely, 


But substance by senses no man can descry, 
Sense reaches but symptoms, my Laddies. 


All our human reason true faith still must guide, 
And senses to reason, as servants abide ; 
When reason superior is once laid aside, 

Can sense be a rule to our Laddies? 


. . . . . 


The bread which we eat in our bodies we see 

Substantially changed, so we must agree, 

The bread that Christ eat, behoved to be 
Chang’d into his body, my Laddies,” &c. 


Can any of your readers inform me where, and 
under what circumstances this extraordinary book 
was published, and who was the author or editor ? 
There is no indication of any license or permis- 
sion to print, as is, I believe, usually the case 
with Roman Catholic books of devotion. 

Henry Huth. 


| 





GUTTA PERCHA COPIES OF SEALS. 


In my search after examples of medieval seals, 
I have often been foiled by the inability of willing 
correspondents to take copies of impressions by 
means of gutta percha. Nothing can be more 
easy, pleasant, or safe: so much so, that a lady 
or a child may practise it for mere amusement. 
The seal, more especially if it be soiled and dusty, 
is actually improved by the process, since the 
gutta percha removes every particle of dust with- 
out injury to the wax of the seal; and when a mould 
is once obtained it is imperishable, and capable of 
producing any number of fac-similes. If you con- 


| sider the following instructions suited to the pages 


of *N. & Q.,” I think that they would go far to 
assist this rapidly advancing pursuit; and where 


| I prove to be obscure I shall be most happy, if 
asked, to explain myself more clearly. 





Take one or two pieces of the best gutta percha 
of about half an ounce each, and allow them to 
stand in a covered pan of warm water by the fire, 
until they are softened throughout. A tempera- 
ture of about 170° is sufficient; for above this, 
the gutta percha is less easy to manage by a be- 
ginner. Remove one of the pieces when soft, and 
dab it lightly with a silk handkerchief to dry it. 
Knead it well with the fingers, and roll it in the 
hand into the form of a polished round ball. 
Then pinch it flat, and pull it as nearly as pos- 
sible to the size and shape of the seal to be copied. 
With a large camel’s-hair pencil one side is now to 
be brushed over with bronze-powder, until it is well 
covered ; and this surface is to be applied to the 
seal, laid flat on the table, or, what is better, on 
a small plate of tin or glass. If careful pressure 
be now applied to the gutta percha, it insinuates 
itself into every depression of the seal ; and in a 
few minutes is ready for removal, presenting a 
perfect mould or cast of the impression. This 
mould may be used to produce any number of 
fac-similes of the original seal, by the same pro- 
cess which has just been gone through ; for cold 
gutta percha does not adhere to the same material 
in a moderately warm and soft state, more espe- 
cially if the bronze-powder be used. Where the 
seal is thick, having perhaps both an obverse and 
reverse, it is better to place the gutta percha un- 
dermost, having first covered it with the bronze- 
powder ; which may be bought at B. Smith’s, 107, 
Fleet Street, —of course, not far from the office 
of “N. & Q.” 

The bronze-powder which I prefer, and chiefly 
use, is known as “copper bronze ;” and is finer, 
and less liable to tarnish than most others. The 
superfluous gutta percha, pressed out at the edge 
of the seal, may afterwards be removed by a 
sharp knife or left on, as thought best. M. D. 
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Hlinor Notes. 


Sate or Vestson.—The following is extracted 
from Prior's Life of Malone : — 


[8r¢ S. ILL Jan. 17, 63. 





is the first instance I have seen of Isabel as a 
masculine name. The new Almanach de Gotha 
gives the little Prince as “Don Francois Marie 


| Isabel Gabriel Pierre, né 20 Aoit, 1861.” 


“ The origin of venison being sold by fishmongers was 


this. Many noblemen having more bucks than they had 
occasion for, wished to dispose of them, but were ashamed 
to take money. They, therefore, sent them to their fish- 
mongers and received fish in return. This practice com- 
menced about forty years ago; and the fishmongers still 
continue to sell venison, though they do not obtain it in 
the same way: for the owners of Parks now feel no reluc- 
tance in receiving cash for a certain number of bucks 
every season, at a stipulated price.” 


I have letters, bills, and receipts, which prove 
that “owners of Parks” “ contracted” to supply 
“a certain number of bucks” at a fixed price, 
more than one hundred and forty years ago—that 


is, from 1718 to 1730; that there was a good deal | 


of haggling before a price was agreed on ; refer- 
ences made to prices obtained by certain noble- 
men and gentlemen to prices given by dealers in 
London and Epsom—which latter place appears 
to have been a large consumer; and some angry 
discussion, after delivery, about the quality and 
condition of the buck; in brief, that the sale was 


conducted much as it is now: when some ex- | 


change with fishmongers, some sell in the market, 
and some will not sell at all. SO. V. 


A Storr or a Wortr.—In the Philosopher's 
Banquet, 1614, 8°, W. B., the author tells, at 
p. 201, the following story : — 


“Tt was credibly informed me by a friend of mine long 
resident in Ireland, of one that, travelling in an Evening 
betwixt two townes in that country, some three miles 
distant, was three several times set upon by a wolfe, from 
whose jawes by his sword he so oft delivered himselfe ; 
approaching neare the towne where he was bent, he in- 
countered a friend of his travayling all unarmed towards 


HERMENTRUDE. 


Inscription on THE Town Howse, WitTen- 
BERG. — 
“ Tst’s°Gottes werk, so wird’s bestehen ; 
Ist’s Menschens, so wird’s untergehen.” 
“If God's work, it will aye endure, 
If man’s, "tis not a moment sure.” 
The Atheneum, Nov. 10, 1838, p. 808. 
GRIME. 


Latcu-string Provers.—A young lady once 
declared, in my presence, that she never would 
marry; and was immediately checked by her old 
grandmamma saying: “It’s no use holding the 
latch, when nobody pulls at the string.” This 


| old proverb undoubtedly dates back to the days 


of Little Red Riding-Hood, whose grandmother 
called to the wolf: “ Pull at the string, my dear, 
and the door will open.” In my own case, I 
have no doubt that grandmamma’s retort greatly 
shortened my courtship of the young ah Se is 


| now my wife. am 


the towne frd whence he came, unto whom (advising him | 


of his peril and assault, accounting himselfe secure so 
neare the towne) he lent his sword. Now, having parted 


and divided themselves some little distance, this olde | 


wolfe sets upon his new guest, who finding him armed 
with the other’s weapon, presently leaves him, making 
after the other with all speede he might: overtooke him, 
before he came to the towne, assaulted, and slew him.” 
A similar story is related, I believe, by Christo- 
pher Farewell, in his Indian Coiation, 1633, 
p. 17; but as I have not the book at hand, I can- 
not ascertain just now whether the two tales are 
identical. If such be the case, there can be little 
or no doubt, more especially as there was an edi- 
tion of the Philosopher's Banquet in 1632, that 
Farewell was indebted for his narrative to W. B., 
who had printed it nineteen years before. 
W. Carew Hazuirr. 





Femrstne Names Given To Men.—Maria and 
Anne are frequently conferred upon male in- 
fants, especially in France and Spain; but the 
name of the infant son of Don Sebastian of Spain 


Queries. 


Tur Ate-Yarp.—I have lately been presented 
by a tavern-keeper, in whose bar-parlour it had 
hung from time immemorial, with a specimen of 
the Ale- Yard, being the first which I have seen. 
I would describe it as a trumpet-shaped glass 
vessel, exactly a yard in length, the narrow end 
being closed, and expanded into a large ball. Its 
internal capacity is a little more than a pint, and 
when filled with ale many a thirsty tyro has been 
challenged to empty it without taking away his 
mouth. This is no easy task. So long as the 
tube contains fluid it flows out smoothly, but 


when air reaches the bulb it displaces the liquor * 


with a splash, startling the toper, and compelling 
him, involuntarily, to withdraw his mouth, by the 


| rush of the cold fluid over his face and dress. I 


shall feel obliged by any further information upon 
the Ale-Yard and its history. M. D. 


ANDERSON or TusnieLAw, RoxsuRGHSHIRE.— 
Wanted, some account of this family ; more par- 
ticularly, of one of the family who married a 


Miss Pringle about the end of last century: his 
wife, and their issue, if any. x. 0. 


Bosconet Acorns 1n Hype Parx.— The en- 
closed cutting, from The Times, appeared in that 
paper on the 18th of December, 1862. The 
words which I have underlined, in order that they 
may be reprinted in italics, need no other remark 
than the obvious one, that the “local historian” 
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of The Times needs a little more education on the 
subject of “ Relics of the Past.” The mistakes in 
The Times throw an air of so much absurdity 
upon the whole statement, that any reader of 
«“N. & Q.,” who possesses the information, would 
be gratifying many persons probably besides my- 
self, if he would say whether the tree is really 
standing, and in what condition. 

« Revic or THe Past 1x Hype Park. — Perhaps few 
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Rachael Edensor of Hartington? (See Ward's 
History of Stoke-upon- Trent, p. 562, and Lysons's 
Derbyshire, 175.) C.S. P. 


“ JouRNAL OF A Persian Prince.” — A writer 
in the current number of the National Review 
(xxxi. p. 10), refers to the “ Journal of a Persian 
Prince Najeef Koolee Meerza,” written twenty- 


| six years ago, as illustrative of that inexactness 


f the many who visit this Park are aware that on the | 


right-hand side of the carriage-drive, between the Re- 
ceiving-house and the bridge, there still remains an in- 
teresting relic of the Stuart’period. It is a tree, one of 
two planted by Charles II. from acorns taken from the 
Boscobel oak, in Somersetshire, in which his futher success- 


fully sought refuge, and were planted here to commemorate 


the event. They have both been dead some years ;. and 
one, much decayed, was removed in 1854; the other, 
beautifully clothed with ivy, which gives it the appear- 
ance of life, still remains. In common with all the other 
old trees in the Park, it is protected by a fence of iron 
hurdles; but surely a relic like this deserves a handsome 
and appropriate railing, with a descriptive brass plate 
affixed to point out to strangers this historical antiquity, 
now known only to local historians.” — Times, Dec. 18, 
1862, 
RS 
Deacon Bropre axnp “tue Dror.” — This 
unfortunate individual, who invented our present 
instrument of execution, and who was the first to 
suffer by it for robbing the Bank in Edinburgh, 
was, report says, a man of good family and well 
connected. I have seen most of the printed ac- 
counts of his trial and execution, but still lack 
information as to his birth and connections. Any 
such will be thankfully received. x. @ 
FowkKEs OF , Co. Bucks, married Anne; 
another daughter of Roger Duncombe, of Litling- 
ton Park, Bedfordshire. Information respecting 
him is wanted. James KNow es. 





Hatuiweti’s “ Nursery Rurmes or Ene- 
LAND.” — Can any correspondent supply answers 
to those rhymes in the “ Seventh Class — Rid- 
dles,” to which Mr. Halliwell has, by his silence, 
confessed himself unable to play the (Edipus ? 
I allude to those numbered in the sixth edition, 
191, 199, 200, 229, 234-236. 
rhymes in this little book which, ni fallor, ought 
to have been classed with the riddles: for ex- 
ample, No. 50, “ Robbin the Bobbin,” means the 
sea; No. 652, a pair of tongs. 

I may take this opportunity of saying, that Mr. 
Rernotps (3" S. ili. 10) will find in “ Nursery 
Rhymes” a better version of “ There was an old 
woman toss’d up in a blanket” than “the two 
young ladies ” supplied him with, and one, I be- 
lieve, oftener heard in the nursery than Mr. 
Chappel’s quoted by the Editor. Davus sum. 


Heatucors. — Can any one tell me who was 
the father of Michael Heathcote, of Buxton and 
Hartington, co. Derby, who in 1750 married 





of the Oriental mind in respect of numbers, and 
of rhetorical exaggeration, which appears to some 
people the simplest solution of the numerical 
difficulties in the Pentateuch. The Review, how- 
ever, gives no exact reference to any particular 
passage, nor does it state whether or under what 
title this Journal was published, or what evidence 
there is of its genuineness. Perhaps some of your 
readers can supply information on these points. 


LEAD INLAID IN Tompstones. — At the close 
of a visit to Dunfermline Abbey, I observed some 
fragments of a tombstone, the inscription of which 
appeared to have been incised, and the lines filled 
with lead. I was struck with this, as I do not 
remember ever to have seen or heard of such a 
thing; but time did not then allow me to de- 
cipher, much less to copy, the inscription. Is 
such a mode of inlaying common, and when did it 
prevail ? J. San. 

Natal, South Africa. 


Lownpes’ Britisn Liprarian. — It has often 
seemed strange to me that Lowndes’ Biblio- 


| grapher's Manual, while it abounds in books 
| that are utterly worthless, or of merely facti- 


There are other | 


| tious value, is so meagre and defective as re- 


gards theological literature. It appears, how- 
ever, that Mr. Lowndes intended publishing a 
separate manual of theological works. Some 
time ago I saw in the library of a friend in Scot- 
land a fair-sized 8vo. vol. entitled (as well as I 
remember) Lowndes’ British Librarian, contain- 
ing Works relating to Religion. My friend told 
me that he had bought it in numbers about 
twenty years ago, but that the publisher failed, 
and the work did not get beyond the letter B or 
C. Mr. Bohn, in his reprint of Lowndes, makes 
no mention of this, so far as I can find. Will 


| you kindly give me some more information about 


this work, and let me know if Mr. Lowndes left 
the work complete and ready for the press? I 
have got the following cutting from some book- 
seller’s catalogue : — 

“ Lowndes—Biographical and Bibliographical Notes ot 
Authors and their Works, accompanied by critical and 
illustrative Remarks, intended for publication as a Sup- 
plement to Lowndes’ Bibl. Manual. Several thousand MS. 
slips, arranged in alphabetical order, in a neatly-made 
wainscot case, with four sliding trays, lock and key, 
5l. 5s.” 

EIRIONNACH. 
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Petrus ng 
scription is to be found on a gravestone in the 
Catholic chapel at Brigg, co. Lincoln. Who was 
Mr. Mill, and from what country an exile ? 

“Tlie situs est Petrus Ludovicus Mill sacerdos, ob 
catholicam professionem actus in exilium ; ; Vixit annos 88, 
Decessit 9 Maii, 1822. R. I. P.’ 

GRIME. 


Mrxep Sryres 1x Arcairecture. — Can your 
readers direct me to a passage in an author who 
says, mixed styles in music cause as uneasy a 
sensation as viewing mixed styles in architec- 


ture ? A. R. I. B. A. 


Henry Maxereace, of Somersetshire, married 
Luce, daughter of Roger Duncombe of Litling- 
ton Park, Bedfordshire, shortly before or after 
1600. I shall be glad to be informed as to his 
family and himself. James KNow_es. 


Octaneutar Cuvurcues.— These, I imagine, 
are rare. 
specimens, I do not remember one of this shape, 
strictly ancient. Indeed, the only examples I can 
call to mind are Stoney-Mid ileton, Derbyshire, 
and St. Dunstan's (W.), London. One, however, 
which I have not seen, Ayott St. Peter's, Herts, 
has been lately demolished to make way for some- 
thing more to the taste of this church-restoring 
age. Is any re ader of “N. & Q.” able to say 
what it was like. “A curiosity in its way,” says 
The Guardian paper, “ but the interior was ill- 
arranged ; and the rector has erected in its stead 
a building with m re pretensions to be styled an 
ecclesiastical edifice R. L—x—s. 





PreTernaturaL Day.—Can any of your 
readers refer me to an account of a preternatural 
day recorded in the Chinese Chronicles? W. M. 


Quotations Wantep. — From whom are the 
following lines quoted ? They are given in First 
Steps to Botany, by James L. Drummond, M.D., 
8vo, 1831, from “an American poet ” : — 

* The floor is of sand, like the mountain drift, 

And the pearl shells spangle the flinty snow; 
From coral rocks the sea-plants lift 
Their boughs where the tides and billows flow: 
The water is calm and still below, 
For the winds and the waves are absent there, 
And the sands are as bright as the stars that <low 
In the motionless fields of upper air.” 
Lucy Peacock. 
* Quand on a tout perdu 
Et qu'on n’a plus d’espoir, 
La vie est un opprobre 
Et Ja mort un devoir.” 


H. 


“The fortunate have whole years, 
In those they choose ; 

The unfortunate have only days, 
And those they lose.” 


F.R. R. 


In my knowledge of some hundreds of 


AND QUERIES 


Lupovicus Mitz.—The following in- 


S. IIL Jan. 17, ’€3. 


[Sra 


The words to a MS. glee, by an eminent com- 
poser, begin and end thus :— 
“ low limpid stream, as on thy wave 
I cast this wither’d votive flow’r. 


No rock, no storm so pitiless is there, 
As my obdurate and adored fair.” 
The intermediate lines are wanting. Could the 
name of the poet be supplies 1? If the verses are 
not a modern imitation of Ben Jonson, they would 
seem at least to belong to the period in which he 
wrote. —-— e 4 


Rieut or Conrerrinc Knxicutuoop.—A list 
of those persons (other than viceroys) to whom 
this power has been ceded by the sovereign, and 
of the instances in which they exercised it, would 
be very desirable. 

William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, in 
enumerating his honours and privileges on the 
title-page of his well-known work on Horseman- 
ship, refers to his “ power to make knights.” 
Mr. Howard, in his Memorials, p. 10, says that 
Sir Thomas Wyndham (son of Sir John W. 
Felbrigge, by Margaret, fourth d. of John, first 
D. of Norfolk), “ was with Sir Edward Howard, 
and knighted by him.” 

Sir Edward, who thus knighted his first cousin, 
was Standard Bearer to Hen. VIIL, High Ad- 
miral and K.G, elect. > 4 


Famity or Stranysny oF DERNETON IN THE 
Bisnorric or Durnam.—I have in my posses- 
sion a grant of arms, bearing date from 
Christopher Barker, Principal-King-of-Arms, to 
“Roberte Stanysby, Esq., of Derneton in the 
Bishoppricke of Durham.” 

Is anything known of this family ? Should there 
be any member of it now living, and interested in 
his pedigree, I should be happy to send him the 

H. 


1545, 


deed. M. Rice. 
South Hill Rectory. 
Janet Taytor, Excinsuire .—I have heard 
an Elginshire proverb, “ Ye may wipe your 


mouth after Janet Taylor,” implying, as far as I 
understand, that no matter how much one tries, 


one can't do so well as the aforesaid Janet. Who 
was Janet Taylor ? =. @. 
“ Vecetivs pe Re Minar.” Paris : Chris- 


tian Wechel, a.p. 1532. — This work contains a 
number of quaint illustrations of military machines 
and contrivances; at pages 106-7 and 180-181 
are representations of divers under water, and 
the apparatus used. Opposite page 1 a whole 
page illustration of a halbardier (repeated at 
p. 182), very much in the style of Burgkmair’s 

Triumphs of Maximilian. Any information re- 
specting the artists who executed these wood- 
cuts will be much appreciated by Sicma-Tav. 

Cape Town, S. Africa. 
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Queries With Answers. 
Sizercu Hart.—At Sizergh Hall, in the 


ounty of West: noreland, the seat of the ancient 
family of Stric kland, is a room called the 
Chamber, trad litionally said to be haunted by the 
spectre of one of the English Queens. Can any 
correspondent of “ N. & Q.” inform me by which ? 
Unless my 1 

the consorts of 
nection had eit 
Sizergh ? 

The Queen's Chamber has been a subject for 
both pen and pencil. Some few of the lines I can 
recollect, which were written I think by Mrs. 
Howitt, but most have been forgotten, nor do I 
know the source to refer to: — 


Queen’s 


King Henry VIII 


What con- 
her he or any of his wives with 


silver a pale | 


“ By the mirror of s 
dark tresses, and wrings her white 


And braids her 
hands.” 
OXONIENSIS 
[There is atradition that Queen Katherine Parr re- 
ided for some time at Sizergh Hall after the death of 
Henry VIII., and that the principal bed-room there v 
occupied by her. “This perhaps may be true,” says Dr. 
Burn, “that the said Queen might be admitted to retire 
to this place after the King’s death; but it did not then 
belong to the crown, but to the Strickland family. Nor 
could the Queen reside here long, for she married again 
g’s death, that had she then proved 





so soon after the Kin 
pregnant it was said that it would be doubtful to what 
husband the child should belong.” (History of Westmore- 
land, i. 108, ed. 1777.) The King died in London in 
January, 1547; and Queen Katherine departed this life 
in September, 1 at Sudeley in Gloucestershire. Mr. 











C. Nicholson, in his Annals of Kendal, p. 104, ed. 1861, 
states that “another error occurs in the appropriation of 

i to the Queen, from the belief that the arms of 
England and France, which are carved in oak, and placed 








over the fire-place, are designed to commemorate Queen 

Katherine : whereas, they are really those of Queen 
Elizabeth, with the red dragon and lion as supporters, 
and as motto Vivat Regina, 1569.” } 

Roserr Smita: Sprat’s Account. —I have 

a reference, I think from Macaulay's History 
[vol. i. p. 534, ed. 1856], to “ Robert Smith’s In- 
formation in the Appendix to ‘ Sprat’s Account.’” 
As I am far from books here, will any one who 
has access to Sprat inform me what this “ Informa- 
tion” is about? Am I right in sup posing it has 
something to do with the C ampb ells of Cessnock, 
implic ated in the Rye House Plot? Is there any 
information about Robert Smith, who he was, 
where he came from, &c. ? x. 8. 

_ [The document is entitled “ The Information of Robert 
Smith, formerly of the parish of Dunscore, in the Sherif- 
dom of Dumfries, in the Kingdom of Scotland,” and is 
dated “Whitehall, 24 Feb. 1683-4.” It contains a cir- 


cumstantial account of his connection with the rising of 


the Covenanters in 1679; of his flight to Holland in 1682 
to join the other refugees, who suspecting him to be a 
spy, requested him “to take the Covenant and the 
Sacrament with a solemn protestation that he was still 
(as he had been in former times) an enemy to the king 
and the present government. All which he refused to 


iemory plays me false, it is by one of 
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do; and was then debarred for ever from their meeti 
and company.” In the course + of his narrative he stat 
that when the rebels reached Cesnock they “received 
four hundred lances, which we were told were the free 
and voluntary gift of Sir Hugh Campbeli, the father, 
and Sir George , the son.” 








“ Rogers's Turre Years’ TRavets over Enc- 
LAND AND Wates.”—Is there any account extant 
of the author of a small work bearing this title ? 
During what years were the travels performed ? 
In my copy of the (work, which is the second edi- 
tion, and is dated 1697, no years are specified, 
though the days of the months are in some in- 
stances given, nor can I discover any allusion to 
any events which might enable me to fix the 
precise dates of the travels. LLALLAWG. 

The fir 
Rogers is 
larged edition of 


st edition of this work appeared in 1694. Mr. 
a myth, as we learn from the Preface of the en- 
1707, stated on the title-page to be 
“The Second Edition,” and which also has the name of 
the real author, viz. the Rev. James Brome, M.A. Rector 
of Cheriton in Kent, Vicar of the adjoining parish of 
vington, and Chaplain to the Five Ports. He also 

I { Somner’s Treatise of the Roman Ports. He 
died in 171 With unaffected simplicity, no doubt, he 
lains that “some false copies had stolen clandes- 

the world under the specious title of Mr. 
I ree Years’ Travels over England and Wales, 
which are iudeed so unadvisedly patched together, so 
hedly curtailed, so horribly imperfect, and abomi- 
ly erroneous, that the right author was obliged in his 
lication to publish from his own true manu- 
In this edition the date 








puovlisne 








nore authentick copy.” 
fate! 7 
SiG J 





Sate spy THe Canpie.— Will you or some of 
your enlightened correspondents inform me what 
“sale by the candle” means? How were sales 
effected, and when did this mode of sale obtain 
and cease = | 
in of the expression “sale by the candle,” or 
h of the candle,” arose from the employment 
as the means of measuring time, it being de- 

no one lot of goods should continue to be 















“by the 
of candles 


clared that 


offered to the biddings of the persons who were present 
fur a longer time than would suffice for the burning of 
one inch of candle. The method of it is thus: Notice is 






ally given in writing or by advertisement when the 
begin ; against which time the goods are 
divided into lots, and the Conditions of Sale circulated. 
During the time of the bidding a small piece, of about 
an inch, of wax candle is burning; and the last bidder, 
when the can al goes out, has the lot or parcel exposed 
to sale. Some consider this custom to have been bor- 
rowed from the Church of Rome, where there is an ex- 
communication by inch of candle, and the sinner is 
allowed to come to repentance before final excommunica- 
tion, while yet the candle burns. ] 


sale is to 


Tue Princess Atexanpra.—Is the Princess 
Alexandra of Denmark descended from the Prin- 
cess Caroline Matilda of England, sister of George 
III.? And if so, through which of her children ? 
Queen Caroline Matilda left a son and a daugh- 
ter. A. C. 

[The Princess Alexandra descends from George IL., 
not through his granddaughter Caroline Matilda of 








England, who was married to Christian VII. of Denmark, 
but through his daughter, the Princess Louisa, married 
to Frederick V. of Denmark. Their daughter Louisa 
became the wife of the Landgrave Charles of Hesse- 
Cassel, whose daughter Louisa Caroline married the 
Duke of Glucksberg, by whom! she had Christian, Prince 
of Denmark, the fatber of the Princess Alexandra. } 


Sinctet: Crnctet. — In some parts of York- 
shire (e. g. at Leeds) an underwaistcoat or “ Jer- 
sey” is called a “singlet.” Is this term the corre- 
lative of “ doublet,” or should it rather be spelt 
“ cinglet,” and be referred to a classical origin ? 
Is there any authority for the word? J.B. W. 

[Both Wright and Halliwell, though without citing 
any authority, say “ Cinglet: a waistcoat. North.” And 
we are disposed on the whole to consider this the proper 
orthography, viewing cinglet as belonging to the same 
family as cingle and surcingle. Cinglet, as a dimunitive, 
may be viewed in connection with the rare Italian word 
cingoletto, diminutive of cingolo. It is also worthy of ob- 
servation that the cingulum was for men, the cingula for 
horses, according to the line cited by Du Cange — 

“Cingula sunt hominum, cingula stringit eqaum.” 
Still it is by no means impossible that the word in ques- 
tion, if we may suppose it to have been originally cinglet, 
may have passed in common acceptation into the mean- 
ing of singlet, as opposed to doublet, in accordance with 
our correspondent’s suggestion. Of similar transitions, 
our vernacular has many choice specimens. } 


Priory or tae Hory Trinity. — Where can I 
find the fullest account of the Priors of the Holy 
Trinity, Aldermen of London, and of their Manor 
of Braughin in Herts ? Inquirer. 

[The longest account of the Priory of Christ Church, 
or the Holy Trinity within Aldgate, London, will be 
found in Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum, vol. vi. pp. 
150-165, edit. 1830. Consult also Tanner's Notitia Mo- 
nastica, edit. 1787, art. “ London; ” Clutterbuck’s History 
of Hertfordshire, iii. 149, 150; and Maitland’s London, 
index, art. “Trinity.” 


Replies. 
PATRICK RUTHVEN. 
(3™ S. iii. 3.) 


All interested in the historical problem of the 
Gowrie Conspiracy, and the undeservedly perse- 
cuted Ruthven family, must feel greatly obliged 
to the Noble Lord who enabled Mr. Witt1am 
J. Tuoms to publish, in “ N. & Q.” of the 3rd inst., 
the petition from the designated Lord and Lady 
Ruthven to His Highness Oliver, the Lord Pro- 
tector. 

In this I will, however, venture to remark a 
curious inaccuracy ; and will then further ven- 
ture to put 
“N. & Q.,” in the hopes of getting Replies to 
them. 

The petitioners are “ Patrick, Lord Ruthven, 
and Sarah his wife.” The petitioner says in this 
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some Queries to the readers of 
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| document, that “he is the grandsonne to John, 


Eurle of Gowrey;” and that “the Petitioner's 
Father suffered 19 years’ imprisonment in the 
Tower of London, till the late King (Charles I.) 
was pleased to enlarge him with 500 li. per ann, 


| out of the Exchequer ; and that in the Parliament 


of Scotland, 1641, H. Majesty restored him to the 
Barony of Ruthven.” (?) 

The petitioner, Patrick Ruthven, was son of 
the youngest surviving brother of John, third and 
last Earl of Gowrie, slain at his house in Perth 
by James VI., at the so-called Gowrie Con- 
spiracy. The father of the said petitioner, also 
Patrick Ruthven, was confined a prisoner in the 
Tower for nineteen years, as stated, without either 
proof or trial, at the will of the king. He and 
his brother William were children of from four- 
teen to sixteen years of age, living with their 
mother at Dirleton; when his brothers, the Earl 
of Gowrie and Alexander Ruthven, were slain at 
Perth. The king sent the Earl of Mar to seize 
these innocent children, but they escaped. 

The petitioner, therefore, is not “the Grand- 
sonne,” as he calls himself, but nephew to John, 
Earl of Gowrie; who died unmarried at twenty- 
three years of age. 

The petitioner's grandfather was William, Earl 
of Gowrie (“Old Grey Steel!”), beheaded at 
Stirling by the said King James VI. of Scotland. ; 

It is singular that this petitioner should not 
have known who his grandfather was. 

With regard to the restoration of the Barohy 
by Charles I., who, with his mother Anne of Den- 
mark, disbelieved in this so-called Conspiracy, 
there is an old Scotch pedigree in the British 
Museum in which a baron’s coronet is placed over 
the name of Patrick Ruthven, the petitioner's 
father, with the word “ restored” under it. And 
a curious letter, from Gustavus Adolphus, King 
of Sweden, to Charles I., was published in 
“N. & Q.”"; begging his majesty to restore Pa- 


| trick Ruthven, the petitioner's father, to the 


honours of his ancient family; assigning as one 
reason, that family’s relationship to Charles 
himself. 

Can any of your readers or correspondents find 
any notice of this spoken-of restoration of the 
Ruthvens to the Barony as alluded to, in the year 
1641 at Edinburgh ? 

The petitioner to Cromwell administered to his 
father’s effects as Patrick, Lord Ruthven, of Scot- 
land. His father, Patrick Ruthven, is named in 
his burial register by the same title of Baron 
Lord Ruthven. And although this is no further 
authenticated, there seems strong presumption 
that something of this kind really took place. 
The loss of the Scotch archives from Edinburgh, 
sunk in the vessels conveying them to London 
from Scotland in 1745, accounts for many missing 
documents of value. 
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Another remarkable circumstance in the peti- 
tion of the Ruthvens to Cromwell, when he alludes 
to his father (Patrick) being cast into prison for 
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debt, “where he died, leaving the Petitioner and | 


another Sonne in very poore and lamentable con- 
dition,” is, that the petitioner, although married 
to Sarah his wife, should not when petitioning, in 
forma pauperis, mention having had children. 
Instead of which, he names his brother as equally 
in distress with himself and wife — a presumption 


' in Parliament, and declared by the Act 31 Henry 
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VILL. 

In regurd to the ordinary usage of the Govern- 
ment Officers to which your correspondent refers, 
there is no doubt that they observe, in addressing 
the Colonial Bishops, every due regard to the 


| courtesy and usages of society in regard to style. 
| Admitting fully that the King, as the Fountain 


that really he had no children, or he would pro- | 


bably have named them as a cause for considera- 
tion. It is probable, therefore, that they had no 
heirs, that they were wretchedly off, and that their 


sister, Lady Vandyke—frequently called Lady | 


Maria Ruthven—was transmitter, as generally 
supposed, of the blood of the Earls of Gowrie 


and of their dormant female honours, viz. the | 


Baronies of Ruthven and Dirleton in Scotland. 
An Inquirer. 


BISHOPS IN WAITING. 
(3" S. ii. 510.) 

I thank your correspondent J. A. Px. for his 
reply admitting that he has not in fact any de- 
clared authority for his statement as to the pre- 
cedence of Colonial Bishops. His present argu- 
ment from analogy may have weight with many 
persons, but I humbly think is not quite so con- 
clusive, as he seems to imagine. 

I do not put the question what ought to be 
the precedence (since it can hardly be supposed 
that there are any sensible persons who for a 
moment entertain the idea alluded to by your 
correspondent, that there is any inferior quality 
in the Colonial Bishops as compared with these | 
of the mother country; as far as the consecrated 
Bishop is concerned, there is no distinction) ; but | 
what according to the Jaw is their precedence, 
having no seat in Parliament, nor being eligible | 
to a seat? Upon what ground can they take 
rank above Barons of the Realm, Lords of Parlia- 
ment ? 

The cases of the Scotch and Irish Peers have 
no analogy, for they are Peers of Scotland and 
Ireland independently of any election as repre- 
sentatives to sit in Parliament, which is regulated 
and determined by acts of the legislature con- 
sequent on the union of the respective kingdoms, 
which preserve and provide for their precedence. 
The Colonial Bishops can under no circumstances 
sit in the House of Lords as the law stands, and 
their style and appellation of Lord Bishop will 
give no stronger claim to precedence as Barons, | 
than the style of Lord Chief Justice does to the | 
Chief Judges of the Courts of Law. 

The precedence given to the Bishops in the 
House of Lords over Barons is as Lords Spiritual 


of all Honour, can confer style, title, and rank 
as he pleases, nevertheless that must be conferred 
and declared by some public act or instrument ; 
a mere style in conversation will not confer any 
dignity or precedence over persons who have an 
assigned rank by Letters Patent under the Great 
Seal and Acts of Parliament. 

I am not aware that the style of Lord Bishop 
ever occurs in any patent under the Great Seal ; 
but were it so, it could not be any authority for 
a precedence over Barons; and however par- 
ticular his Majesty King William IV. may have 
been known to be, as stated by your correspondent, 
it is very certain the so styling the Bishops had 
no reference to precedence, for I have before me 
a copy of his Royal Warrant for Colonial prece- 
dence in the East Indies, wherein the Bishop of 
Calcutta is placed and ranked below the Lord 
Chief Justice. J. R. 


SMITH OF BRACO AND STEWARTS OF BRUGH 
AND OF BURRAY., 


(3" S. ii, 274, 316.) 


The name of Smith of Braco appears frequently 
in the Orkney Records during the seventeenth 
century. Patrick Smith was son-in-law of George 
Graham, Bishop of Orkney, and a proprietor of va- 
rious lands scattered over the country. On 10th 
April, 1640, was recorded in Register of Sasines 
for Orkney,—Sasine for George Graham, of 
Wyrie, last Episcop. of Orkney, of the lands of 
Skaill, &c., on disposition by Patrick Smith of 
Braco. ‘These lands form a part of the estate of 
Breckness, presently possessed by descendants of 
Bishop Graham, in the female line. Reference as 
to Smith of Braco to Peterkin’s Orkney Rentals, 
No. III.; Documents relative to the Bishoprick of 


| Orkney, 1627, et seq. 


The Stewarts of Brugh are descended from 


| Robert Stewart, Earl of Orkney, son, by the 


sinister bend, of King James V. of Scotland and 
Euphan, daughter of Lord Elphinston. The first 
was Edward Stewart, of Brugh, an illegitimate 
son of Earl Robert; the second was Robert 
Stewart, and the third was John Stewart. This 
Edward Stewart of Brugh was served heir of 
provision of George Stewart, illegitimate son of 


| Robert, Earl of Orkney, his brother, in the Island 
| of Enhallow, on February 18, 1634. 


On 29th July, 1639, is recorded, Orkney Sasine 
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Record, Sasine of Clet, in Westray, on Disposi- 
tion to Edw ard Stewart of Brugh, in which are 
mentioned Hew Halcro, elder of that ilk, and 
Jean Stewart his spouse, and Barbara Halcro, 
their daughter, married to Robert Stewart. 

In June, 1639, appears recorded, Sasine of 
lands on South Ronaldsay to Hew Halcro, of 
Halcro, and Margaret Stewart, his spouse. 


These Halcros I understand to be father and 
son, and Margaret Stewart to have been the 


daughter of Earl Robert, said by Duncan Stewart 

have been married to Halcro of that ilk, but 
whose Christian name is left blank. A daughter 
Jean is said by him to be married to Lord 
Lindores (p- 104.) 

On 24th July, 1683, is wrded, Sasine for 
John Stewart of Brugh, moog was son of Robert, 
who was son of Edward. This Edward was Earl 
Robert's son. 

The Brngh this family took their title from 
was, I think, in South Ronaldsay, not in Sanday, 
where an 18d. land of Brugh belonged to 
Colonel John Stewart of Newark, of the oone. 
branch of the Stewarts, sed Bru; ch in Wes 


in 1653 belonged to aclellan of Woodwick. In 
fact while writing I sotion, 16th March, 1642, 
Sasine of lands in Holm in favour of Robert 


Stewart of Brugh, in South Ronaldsay. 

The present Stewart of Brugh is a minor, and 
the estate still in — of the family lies 
principally in the Island of Westray. I may 
mention having been told tl fA Sir Walter Scott, 
the great novelist, was a curator or guardian of 
the late James Stewart of Brugh, whence per- 
haps the name of Burgh Westra (pronounce ‘ed 
Brugh-westra), the house of Magnus Troil, in 
the Pirate. he Troil is the Orkney Traill trans- 
ferred to Zetland along with the name of the 
house. The site of the house is imaginary, but 
supposed in the south-west of Zetland. The rare 
old udaller is said to have many traits of a Sin- 
clair of Quendal, and Minna and Brenda are, if 
not portraits of Zetland maids, fine creations of 
the poet’s fancy. 

Brugh and Burray are both derived from the 
Norse ; Brugh or Burgh from Borg vallis rupium 
and Burray, Borgar-ey, the island of Borg, as 
Burgar in Evie, and Broigar in Stenness, Borgar- 
gardr, the yard of Borg. 

The names of the Stewarts of Brugh for the 
present and last century could be obtained from 
the Record of Freeholders, if desired. 

The Stewarts of Burray are a different family. 
They were descended by the mother from Robert 
Duke of Albany, third son of Robert II. An- 
drew, second Lord Evandale, had a daughter 
Barbara espoused, in a second marriage, to 
Roderick Macleod, of the Lewes, whose only 
surviving issue was a daughter, Janet Macleod. 


This Barbara feued Burray in 1566 from the | 
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Bishop of Orkney. She was succeeded in Burray 
by her nephew, Archibald Stewart, Lord Provost 
of Edinburgh, son of her brother, Sir James 
Stewart of Beith, ancestor of the Earls of Mo- 
ray; and he was succeeded by a nephew, James 
Stewart, son of his brother, Henry Stewart, of 
Buchlivies ; and this James Stewart of Burray 
married his second cousin, Janet Macleod, Of 
this marriage was an only child, a daughter, Bar- 
bara, who married William Stewart of Mains, 
brother of Alexander, Earl of Galloway, de- 
scended from Sir John Stewart of Bonkyl, killed 
at the battle of Falkirk, 1297, in the war of inde- 
pendence. From this marriage sprang a race of 
cavaliers and loyalists. The oldest son James 
predeceased his father. The second son Henry 
was killed fighting under Montrose at the battle 
of Aldern, 1645. 

A third son, Colonel William Stewart, of Mains 
and Burray, adhered to Charles I 

A fourt nd successor, Archi- 
bald, was also a ste ady adherent of the royal 
cause. He was a sharer in the victories and 
misfortunes of the Marquis of Montrose. He 
joined the Duke of Hamilton in his attempt to 
rescue the king, I suppose that terminating 
at Preston in 1648, and was taken prisoner, but 
escaped and joined Montrose in his second expe- 
dition in 1650 ; was made prisoner with him after 
his defeat at Craige -honec thon (Rock of Lamenta- 
tion), in Sutherlandshire, and sentenced to death, 
but again escaped and joined King Charles IL.’s 
army in the expedition to England in 1651, which 
terminated in the hard-fought battle and defeat 
by Cromwell at Worcester. Here he was taken 
prisoner and detained at Chelsea College several 
months, suffering great misery, but at length 
escaped. After the Restoration, he was made, in 
1683, Lieutenant-Colonel of the Orkney Militia, 
and created a baronet in 1687. This was a hero 
who created for himself a nobility which ennobled 
the title he received from King James II. 

He was succeeded by a son, Sir Archibald, 
and this second Archibald by a son, Sir James, 
the last of the race. 

Sir James Stewart engaged in the rebellion of 
1745, and on its suppression in 1746 he was taken 
prisoner, hiding and in disguise in a farm-house 
at his residence of the Bu of Burray. He died 
in prison before trial, childless, and the estate of 
Burray passed to the nearest relation, the Earl of 
Galloway, from whom it was purchased by Sir 
Lawrence Dundas, ancestor of the Earl of Zet- 
land, the present possessor. The second Sir 
Archibald had another surviving son, Alexander. 
I have heard, but traditionally ‘only, that he was 
killed fighting under Prince Charles Edward 
Stewart, ‘at the battle of Culloden 

Sir James Stewart and his brother killed Cap- 
tain James Moodie of Melsetter, in the streets of 


h son, his brother 
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the city of Kirkwall, in 1725. Sir James was an 
hereditary Jacobite, and a violent man, and Cap- 
tain Moodie was a distinguished oflicer in the 
English navy, who commanded the ship of war 
that conveyed George I. from the Continent to 
England on his accession to the British crown at 
Queen Anne’s death, He was Commodore of a 
squadron of English ships of war in the Mediter- 
ranean during the Succession war, and for his 
services on the east coast of Spain was pre- 
sented with a sword, and recommended in an 
autograph letter by the Austrian claimant to 
the Spanish Crown, afterwards Emperor of Ger- 
many, to Queen Anne, when he received an 
honourable augmentation to his arms. As a pic- 
ture of the times, I insert a copy of a Proclama- 
tion, issued by Robert Honynian, Sheriff of 
Orkney, immediately after Captain Moodie’s 
slaughter : — 
* Kirkwall, 26th October, 1725. 

“ That Whereas, upon the day and date of these pre- 
sents, within this half-hour or thereby, in company with 
Captain James Moodie of Melsatter, Sen", and Charles 
tewart, Steward Clerk, going up the way in order to 
e of Peace Court, and coming up the length 
of Bailie ffea’s in Kirkwall, about the hour of two in the 
afternoon, Sir James Stewart of Burray, Alexander 
Stewart his brother, coming out of the said Baillie ffea 
his gate, the said Alexander Stewart in my presence, did 
beat with his stick the said Captain James Moodie of 
Melsatter, Sent; and he defending himself, grapled to- 
gether, and in their grapling, the said Alexander Stewart 
and Sr. James Stewart pulled out their swords, and Cap- 
tain Moodie’s man, griping and keeping Alex™ Stewart 
in his arms, where I was aiding to my power to quaill 
their Insolency; and Immediately S* James Stewart of 
Burray his servant, and Alexander Stewart’ his servant, 
called Oliver Irving, Returned with Cock’t pistolls, which 
savoured of a murderous and assassinating design, ffired 
two pistolls, one whereof lighted upon Capt. Moodie, and 
shott him through the arm, whither through his body, as 
mortall I cannot as yet tell; the doctor being presently 
with him, and the oy* shott lighted on my third son 
Peter, and cutt the Rim of his Belly; One of the Balls 
lighting likeways in Captain Moodie’s Servant’s arm, 
who was holding Alex' Stewart in conjunction with me ; 
andI having no force by me, nor any premeditat thought 
of such an horid action; having only both our servants, 
both my sons, and the Steward Clerk with me. And 
thereafter the said St James Stewart and Alexander 
Stewart his brother, with their swords drawn, did carrie 
of and convey their servants out of the town. Whether 
they had horses or not prepared for the purpose I cannot 
tell. And thereafter they cam down through the town 
with their swords drawn, where I advised them to put up 
their swords, holding forth the barbarity of such an 
action. And in Respect the same is committed within 
the Burgh of Kirkwall, I hereby address myself to the 
Honourable Magistrates thereof, that they may secure 
the persons of the said St James Stewart and Alexander | 
Stewart, his Brother, untill they stand Tryall. Sic sub- 
scribitur, Ro. HoNYMANE.” 


s 
hold a Justic 


Sir James Stewart was made prisoner in 1746 
by Captain Benjamin Moodie of the English 
army, son of the man slain by him. The Stewarts 
of Burray in county politics headed an opposition | 
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to the Earls of Morton, the proprietors of the 
estates of the old Orkney Earldom, of which a 
redeemable grant had been made by Kirg Charles 
[., dated at Oxford, June 1643, to William Earl 
of Morton, in security of an advance of 30,0002. 
sterling, and the influence of the Morton family 
returned the Member of Parliament for the county. 
In 1733, the Earl of Morton, when crossing in a 
boat the sound of Holmsound between the island 
of Burray and the parish of Holm, in the Main- 
land, was pursued by Sir James Stewart, and one 
of the Earl’s party, Mr. John Riddoch, Sheriff 
Clerk of Orkney, was wounded by a musket-ball 
fired from Sir James's boat. With the fine im- 
posed for this outrage, on Sir James by the Jus- 
ticiary Court of Scotland to be paid the Earl of 
Morton and presented by the Earl to the magis- 
trates of Kirkwall, the present Town Hall was 
built. I do not know what was done after Cap- 
tain Moodie’s slaughter. 

Another picture of these rude times in the 
north is afforded by some proceedings connected 
with a lady, the wife successively of Bellenden of 
Stenness, and Captain James Moodie of Melsetter, 
and mother of the proprietors of both estates, 
which she managed during their minority. Mrs. 
Christian Crawford was of the family of the Craw- 
fords of Kerse in Ayrshire, — a woman of a bold 
and masculine spirit; and several characteristic 
stories of her are handed down. On one occasion 
in 1731, while living at Aikerness in Evie, the 
seat of the Bellendens—a family descended from 
Sir Patrick Bellenden, one of David Rizzio’s 
murderers — having taken some offence at Mr. 
Hugh Mowat, the minister of the parish of Evie, 
she so frightened him that he left his charge. A 
ruffian-like Highlander presented himself in the 
parish kirk of Evie on a Sunday when Mr. 
Mowat was preaching, and seated himself imme- 
diately opposite the pulpit. With eyes sternly 
fixed on the preacher, he kept handling a dirk in 
his breast in a threatening manner, so as to at- 
tract Mr. Mowat’s notice. ‘The minister, alarmed, 
made inquiries, and on being told that this was a 
person who had been obliged to fly Sutherland- 
shire for a murder he had committed there, and 
was now living under the protection of Mrs. 
Christian Crawford (Lady Melsetter, in her second 
widowhood), he wrote to the sheriff-substitute ; 
the sheriff wrote several letters to this lady, 
couched at first with great civility, cautioning 
her that the General Assembly of the Church of 
Scotland would not allow a minister to be driven 
out of his parish, and growing in strength as his 
letters were fruitless. The result was, that Mr. 
Mowat left his parish and took out a law-burrows 
against the lady —a Scottish half-criminal pro- 
ceeding, in which an individual makes a complaint 
on oath to a magistrate that he is apprehensive 
of violence and injury from another, whom he 
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requires to furnish security for his good behaviour. 
James Traill the younger, of Sebay, became the 
lady's security, and it is to be hoped the minister 
returned to his parish. On another occasion the 
minister of Hoy, situated in the same island, and 
adjoining to the parish of Waas, in which the estate 
of Melsettar lies, cut peats for his winter fuel, 
in a peat moss as I suppose beyond the boun- 
dary between the parishes, and belonging to Waas. 
Mrs. Christian Crawford sent some boats manned 
by armed crews of the Melsetter tenantry, who 
destroyed the peats, leaving him to complain to 
his presbytery, and in the records of the Cairston 
presbytery, about 1734, this story is told. 

Refer to Peterkin'’s Rentals of Orkney; A Short 
Historical Account of the Royal Family of Scotland 


| 
was born April 28th, 1633, at Merton, in Nor- 





and of the Surname of Stewart, by Duncan | 
Stewart, M.A., Edinb. 1739, pp. 104, 119, 127; | 


and information as to the Stewarts and other 
Orkney families is to be found in two Books of 
Records of Orkney Sasines, extending from about 
1639 to 1689, found lately in Kirkwall, and trans- 
mitted to the General Register House, Edinburgh. 
W. HF. 
Kirkwall. 


BARON JAMES REYNOLDS: BARON 
JAMES REYNOLDS. 
(2"¢ S. xi. 489 ; 3° S. i. 149, 235, 276.) 
The following extracts are from a MS. copy of 
a book in the handwriting of Mrs. Sheppard 
Frere *, of Roydon Hall, in Norfolk. 
The original copy was amongst the papers of 
the late George Frere, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn. 


CHIEF 


| 





folk, the house of his mother's father, Sir William 
De Grey; but brought up at Bumpstead Helions, 
the house of his father, James Reynolds, the eldest 
son of Sir James Reynolds, of Castle Camps, in 
Cambridgeshire, “ who was a gentleman of great 
repute in that county, and lived very hospitably.” 

This Sir James Reynolds had by his first wife 
(an heiress of the Milbourne family, of Essex), 
three sons — James Reynolds, the Chief Baron's 
grandfather; Sir Robert Reynolds, his second 
son; and Thomas Reynolds, his third son, who 
was brought up a divine; and one daughter, 
married to Sir Selwin Parker, of Sussex. By 
his second wife, who was a daughter of Sir Robert 
Mordent or Mordaunt, he had, Sir John Reynolds, 
a celebrated General in the Parliamentary army, 
of whom an account is given in the second volume 
of Noble’s Memoirs of the House of Cromwell, 
(1787), and a daughter, married to Mr. Calthorp,* 
of Ampton, in Suffolk, and afterwards to Sir Al- 
gernon May. 

The latter part of Mrs. Reynolds's letter is 
devoted to a description of her husband's cha- 
racter and education; his first marriage with 
Judith, daughter of Sir William Hervey, a lady 
twenty years older than himself; his sons by that 
marriage ; the death of his wife; the conduct of 
certain rich widows who tricd to entrap him; his 
marriage to B. Parker, at Gray’s Inn Chapel on 
the 29th of June, 1682; their residence at Bump- 
stead Helions, at the following Michaelmas ; his 


| dislike of the place, and removal to London, in 
| November 1685, where the Chief Baron was born, 
| atthe house of his mother’s Aunt Gibbs, in Clerk- 


The contents of the book are, a Prayer of the | 


Chief Baron Reynolds, and copies of two letters. 

The first letter is thus endorsed : —“ This book 
my great-grandfather (James Reynolds) wrote 
for his son, my grandfather (Capt" Robert Rey- 
nolds, half-brother to the Chief-Baron), June 1", 
1683 ;” and the other, dated Oct. 2, 1690:— 
* This book, my great-grandfather's (James Rey- 
nolds) second wife (B. Parker), wrote for their 
son, the Lord Chief Baron Reynolds (their only 
child, born 1686).” 

Mr. Reynolds's letter is full of excellent advice 


| two judges (see “ N. & Q.” 3" S. 


enwell, on January 6th, 1686; their return to 
Bumpstead, in the following March, for four 
years, and removal to Bury St. Edmund’s, where 
Mr. Reynolds died on Easter day, 1690, and his 
body carried to Castle Camps, to be buried in the 
grave of his grandfather and father. 

The arms at the bottom of the prints of the 
i. 235) cor- 


| respond exactly f, except that the Chief Baron's 


and reflections on spiritual and secular affairs ; | 


the other contains a description of several mem- 
bers of the Reynolds family. 

It appears from this that Judith, the daughter 
of Sir William Hervey, of Ickworth, was not the 
Chief-Baron’s grandmother, as supposed by Mr. 
Foss, but his father’s first wife. 

Mr. James Reynolds (the Chief-Baron’s father) 


* This lady was Susanna, daughter of John Hatley, of 
London and Kirby Hall, in Essex, and Isabella, his wife, 
daughter of Robert and Keziah Reynolds, of Bumpstead 
Helions, in the same county. 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


have a crescent for difference. 
Any further information will gladly be for- 
warded privately to Mr. Foss. Hervus Frater. 


SIR ROGER DE COVERLEY. 
(34 S. ii. 495.) 

Whether Addison merely intended the charac- 
ter of Sir Roger de Coverley as the model of the 
kind benevolent country gentleman of his day, or 
whether he had in his mind’s eye any particular 


* Stated also in Blomefield’s Norfolk, 8vo, ix. 217. _ 
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individual, it would perhaps be now difficult to 
decide. The probabilities, however, are in favour 
of the latter idea: since the widow has long been 
recognised by family tradition in the person of 
Mrs. Catherine Boevey of Flaxley Abbey, Glou- 
cestershire, daughter of John Riches, ‘Esq., of | 
London, and widow of William Boevey, Esq., Lord 
of the Manor of Flaxley, to whom she was mar- 
ried at the age of fifteen; becoming a widow at 
twenty-two, she continued so to the end of her 
life, notwithstanding the persevering addresses of 
numerous suitors among the neighbouring country 
gentlemen. Her learning, charity, and feminine 
graces, procured her a monument both at Flaxley 
and Westminster Abbey. Among other good 
deeds it is suggested, that she was one of the 
earliest founders of Sunday Schools for the chil- 
dren of the poor. 

So also it is probable that Addison had some 
country gentleman of ancient standing and dis- 
tinguished benevolence before him as his type, 
although it seems that his model is not as clearly 
traceable in this instance as in that of the widow. 
I do not, however, agree with your correspondent 
J.G.N., that the name of Coverley was suggested 
by the tune. 
(vol. i. No. 2), he will see that Sir Roger is pre- 
sumed to be great-grandson of the “ inventor of 


NOTES 4 AND QUE ERIES. 


If he will turn to the Spectator | 


that famous country dance which is called after | 


him.” So that Addison clearly recognises the 
antiquity of the dance, and suggests that the dance 
was called from the family, and not the family from 
the dance. Sir Roger is said to be a gentleman 
from Worcestershire, and the widow to live in an 
adjoining county ; probably pointing to Flaxley in 
the adjoining county of Gloucester. 

Whether Addison had in his mind's eye a mem- 
ber of the families of Berkeley or Brydges, con- 
nected by descent with Roger de Berkeley de 
Coberley, co. Gloucester, temp. Will. I., I leave to 
those who know more of the characteristics of the 
individual members of those families than I do, 
to decide. If by Coverley, as is suggested by your 
= correspondent Mr. M. A. Lower, be meant 

Cubberley in Gloucestershire, then some descen- 
dant of Sir Roger de Berkeley de Coberley may 
be intended; though his direct male descent ter- 
minated in 1404, when the estate passed by mar- 
riage of Alice de Berkeley, the heiress, to the 
family of Brydges; both were also connected by 
property with Worcestershire. 

But there is no reason to suppose that the 
parish of Cubberley was ever written Coverley. 
It has been spelt at various periods Culberlege, 
Cubberley, Coberley, Cobberley, 
berly, and Cowberley : the latter of which Leland 
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historians have supposed it; for the manor had 
been in more ancient times called Pinswell, or 
Turpindswell, or Trepenswell. But it has never 
been called Coverley. The nearest approach to 
the latter name, among the Gloucestershire vil- 
lages in ancient times, is Covele, or Couelege 
(now Coaley), near Berkeley, still part of the 
Berkeley estates. Richard de Coueley held lands 
in this parish ¢emp. Hen. II., and John de Coue- 


ley, 18 Edw. Il. It continued in that family 
down to 7 Hen. V., when the estate passed to 
daughters. Samve Lysons. 


BYRON’S PLAGIARISMS. 
(3" §. ii. 465.) 


Byron, I have seen it stated somewhere, had an 
ugly tendency to plagiarising from books whose 
obscurity offered but a remote chance of the lar- 
ceny being detected. I remember one instance 
where he steals an idea from Donne's Satires, 
versified by Pope. In Satire 1v. occur the 
lines : — 

“ Thus, others’ talents having nicely shown, 

He came by sure transition to his own: 

Till 1 cried out, ‘ You prove yourself so able, 

Pity you was not Druggerman at Babel ; 

For, had they found a linguist half so good, 

I make no question but the tower had stood.’ ” 
And in a letter to one of his friends (I cannot 
recall to whom this letter was addressed, when it 
was written, or where I met with it, but I think 
it was in Russell's Life of Mezzofanti), speaking of 
Mezzofanti the great linguist, Byron uses some 
such phrase as this: “ He is a walking Briareus ; 
and had he been at Babel, might have acted as 
interpreter there.” I am not certain whether he 
made use of the word “ dragoman” or “ inter- 
preter,” but the idea is the same in either cgse. 

This is a small thing compared to thé next 
example I shall give of this thieving proclivity. 
I do not know if “the originality of that sublime 
address to the ocean, which occurs in Childe 
Harold (canto iv.), has been before questioned ; 
if not, I regret that the suum cuigue rule obliges 


| me to claim the glory for Madame de Staél, from 


Coberleie, Cub- | 


fancifully derives fromm Cow-Berkeley, as though | 


it were the cow- pastures of the Berkeley family ; : 
and this etymon of the learned old antiquary may 
not have been quite so fanciful as some latter 


whose Corinne the ideas have been undoubtedly 
stolen, as any candid person will admit after com- 
paring the two passages. That from Byron is the 
well known — 
“ Unchangeable, save to thy wild wave’s play, 
Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 
Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou rollest now.” 
Stanza clxxxii. 
Also, Stanza clxxix. : — 
“ Ten thousand fleets sweep over thee in vain; 
Man marks the earth with ruin—his control 
Stops on the shore; upon thy watery plain 
The wrecks are all ‘thy deeds, nor doth remain 
A shadow of man’s ravage. 








ro 
vv 


Compare with this the following paragraph from 
Corinne, ou [ Italie, liv. i. ch. 4. : 


“. .. mais quand on s’arréte sous le portique du tem- 
ple, on aime & rapprocher le plus pur des sentiments de 
lame, la religion, avec le spectacle de cette superbe mer, 
sur laquelle Thomme jamais ne peut imprimer sa trace. La 
terre est travaillée par lui, les montagnes sont coupées 
par ses routes, les rivitres se resserrent en canaux, pour 
porter ses marchandises; mais si les vaisseaux sillonnent 
un moment les ondes, la vacue vient effacer aussitét cette 
légtre marque de servitude, e¢ /a mer reparait telle qu'elle 
Sut au premier jour de la création.” 

Be it remembered that Corinne was published 
ten years before the concluding canto of Childe 
Harold, and also that it continued always to be a 
favourite book with Lord Byron. Taking this 
into consideration, it seems that the similarity 
existing between the passages must be ascribed to 
plagiarism ex parte Byron; perhaps I might say 
that, whilst composing the two stanzas transcribed 
above, he had before his mind the paragraph from 
Corinne. I have marked in italics those parts 
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of each which bear the clearest resemblance, and 


to me at least, the couplet — 

“ Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow, 

Such as Creation’s dawn beheld, thou roliest now,” — 
appears but a splendid paraphrase of the words, 
* mais si les vaisseaux,” &c. Peter CuLKin. 


THE SYRIAC VERSION OF THE APOCALYPSE. 
(3 S. ii. 296, 511.) 

A new question having been opened, I am en- 
titled to a reply, which I should have anticipated 
had I been aware that B. H. C. doubted the fact, 
that the Apocalypse was contained in the Philo- 
xenian version. I quoted from Bagster’s Polyglot, 
which was advertised to admit the Apocalypse 
from tke Philoxenian version, and which was pub- 
lished under the revision of Professor Lee, the 
editor of the Bible Society’s edition of the Syriac, 
with the same text of the Revelation (Seiler’s 
Hermeneutics, p. 146, Wright). Hug, in his Zn- 


troduction to the New Testament (s. 70), says the 


Philoxenian version 
Testament.” 


“contains the whole New 
Dr. Bialloblotzky, the most recent 


authority (Dictionary of the Bible), says that | 


“L. de Dieu subsequently [to 1559] published 
the Apocalypse from an ancient MS., formerly in 
the library of the younger Scaliger, and after- 


wards in that of the University of Leyden, con- | 


taining part of the Philoxenian or younger ver- | 


sion” (Lugd. Bat., 1627, 4to); which statement | 


is confirmed by Hug (s. 64, p. 347, Wait). 
silence of De Dieu in his Preface, or of Lee in his 
Prolegomena, does not abrogate the fact, that 
both published the Apocalypse from the Phi- 
loxenian ; indeed, there was no other source for 
it. 


The | 


Louis de Dieu is not entirely silent, for in his | 


[3r4 S. III. Jas. 17, 63, 





title-page he says his Apocalypse is taken “ ex 
manuscripto exemplari ¢ Bibliotheca clariss. Viri 
Josephi Scaligeri,” and a reference to the MS. at 
Leyden identifies it as Philoxenian. Many diffi- 
culties surround the Syriac student, arising from 
the ignorance of the early critics, the cant of 
criticism of some of the moderns, the mass of un- 
explored MSS., and the want of persons of ade- 
quate learning, integrity, and means for their 
collation. Lee has not escaped animadversion, 
and even Gutbir foisted 1 John v. 7 into his 
Syriac text. I have not access to Adler; but the 
quotation from him that “the Apocalypse does 
not own Philoxenus as its author,” of which there 
can be no doubt, implies that Philoxenus translated 
some or the rest of the New Testament; but such 
is not the case. Philoxenus was the bishop who 
patronised this translation of Polycarp, his chore- 
piscopus. Bialloblotzky is also wrong in attribut- 
ing this translation to “ Thomas of Harclea” 
(Charkel) ; this person, who is the same as “ Tho- 
mas the Pauper” (and not another, as Asseman 
supposes), merely revised the translation of Poly- 
carp by comparing it with two MSS. (Eichhorn’s 
Repertorium, vii. 245). This Thomas, afterwards 
Bishop of Marash, is possibly the author of the 
inferior versions of the Apocalypse and four ge- 
neral Epistles, neither belonging to the Peshito 
nor Philoxenian (Conf. Hug, s. 64). I would re- 
mark, in passing, that the number 666 (Rev. xiii. 
18) is represented by Irenaeus (Proleg. v. 30, 1), 
on the authority of St. John himself, to have been 
the name Aarewos (meaning the sixth Roman Em: | 
peror, Nero, who was born in Latium), not Acatwos, | 
as B. H.C. found it. The characters undecy- 
phered were probably numerals. Dean Alford does 
not follow Tregelles and Liicke, but he admits 
that the Apocalypse is in the Philoxenian (s. 14). 
Liicke thinks that the Apocalypse was received | 
into the canon after the publication of the Peshito | 
(Alford, s. 16). Perhaps B. H.C. refers to an} 
Apocalypse that appears after some editions off 
the Peshito, which, says Hug (s. 64), “is certainly 
no part of it, if one may judge from its quality, | 
but which may have originated from the Phi- 
loxenian version. I will meet the very novel 
statement of B. H. C., that this “ version” (of the 
Apocalypse) “is not very ancient,” by referring 
him to Thiersch, Walton, Wichelhause, Hengsten- 
berg, and Liicke, but especially to the arguments} 
of Hug (s. 65), in proof of its existence at an early 
period, in the Peshito itself. ‘The mere absence o 
books in MS. or print is no evidence of uncanoni 
eality. The Scriptures in constant use now by 
the Jews contain little more than the books o 
Moses, and there is no wonder that the Syrians, 
who were poor, whilst MSS. were costly, should 
confine themselves very much to the publication 
of the four Gospels only. Protestants issue more 
copies of the New than of the Old Testament, | 
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although both are cheap. But neither Jews, Sy- 
rians, nor Protestants thereby intend to repudiate 
their other books as uncanonical. 
T. J. Bucxton. 
Lichfield. 


Roman Corns rounp in Marasar (3 S. ii. 
506.) —A friend has just called my attention to a 
Query in “N. & Q.” with respect to the name 
of the river in Malabar in the bed of which 
numerous Roman gold coins were found some 





years ago. 
" Your querist will find an account of the dis- 
covery in the 20th vol. of the Asiatic Journal of 
Bengal for May, 1851, p. 369, and he may see 
some of the coins in the Indian Museum Fife 
House, Scotland Yard, which at my request 
General Cullen, the resident at the Court of 
Travancore, was good enough to present to the 
East India Company. 

The name of the river in the bed of which 
the coins were found is Vaniencudavoo, in the 
Cotiacum Talook or district, and the spot about 
twenty-four miles from Tellicherry. The date 
1850. Roman gold coins have also been found 
in the Decean, the southern Mahratta country, 
Cuddapah, Nellore, Madura, and in various places 
in Southern India. W. H. Syxes. 


Dertection or Cuancets (3° §S. i. 154.) — In 
Chester Cathedral I was struck with an irregu- 
larity somewhat akin to this. This axis of the 
nave and that of the choir were not continuous, 
but appeared to be parallel, that of the former 
being, I should say, about nine inches to the north 
of the latter. This irregularity is apparent on 
looking at the eastern piers supporting the central 
tower, and is equally so whether looking from the 
choir or from the nave. Is it capable of explana- 
tion ? S. San. 

Natal, South Africa. 


Swiney Bequests (3" S. ii. 508.) — The first, 

“for the best published work on Jurisprudence,” 
was awarded, in January, 1849, to Dr. Paris, Pre- 
sident of the R yyal College of Physicians, and 
J. S. M. Fonblanque, Esq., Barrister at Law, for 
their joint work on Medical Jurisprudence, pub- 
lished in 3 vols., in 1823. The position of Dr. 
Paris, and the time that elapsed between the pub- 
lication of the book and the award of the prize, 
led to a charge thus keenly expressed : — 
“Tt is not long since a College which has been the 
foudest in its demands for exclusive privileges, had con- 
fided to it the bestowal of a large sum of monev, as a 
reward for distinction in a field of literature, cultivated 
y authors of the highest eminence, and yet, incredible 
. it may seem, the president, without any claim except 
the joint authorship of an old nearly forgotten publica- 
‘ion, appropriated the prize to himse/f and the lawyer who 
was his partner in the work.” : P 





| in conjunction with 


To this charge Dr. Paris replied, — 

“I meet it with a flat denial. A sum of money, to the 
amount of 5000/1, was left to the Society of Arts, upon 
| condition that once in every five years that Society should, 
Fellows of the College of Physicians, 
present to the author of a published work on the subject 
of jurisprudence, a silver vase, of the value of on hundred 
pounds, containing a purse of the same value. IT am not, 
nor ever was, a Member of the Society of Arts. The whole 
matter was settled by the Society of Arts, and three Fel- 
lows of the College of Physicians (all College Officers) in 
a committee held at the room of the former Society, over 
the proceedings and decision of which committee I had 





no control, either directly or indirectly.’ 

Of the book for which the prize was adjudged 
it might have been said then, as it may be said 
with truth even now, that it is the most compre- 
hensive English work on the subject; and that, 
though some parts of it are superseded, many 
other parts are not, for they contain much me- 
dieal, legal, and historical information which it 
would be very difficult to find elsewhere, and the 
comments of Dr. Paris himself are always worthy 
of attention. He was a highly accomplished and 
skilful physician, but he never obtained the popu- 
larity that he deserved. “A physician in a great 
city,” says Dr. Johnson, in his Life of Akenside, 


: : ” 
“seems to be the mere plaything of fortune. 


“ Czarina,” “ Czarmne” (1* S. vill. 226; 3° S. 
iii. 6.) — There is no doubt that Tsaritsa is the 
title of the Tsar's wife in Russian; but this is not 
the title by which she is known in Europe gene- 
rally. In Italian her title is written Czarina, so 
in French, as well as Czarine; in English it is the 
same as in Italian. In German it was written 
Czarinn, till within the present century, and is 
now written Zarinn, without the initial c. The 
termination ina in Russian is an augmentative 
(that is, the opposite to the diminutive termi- 
nation), but does not occur here. It seems that 
each nation, ignorant of, or rejecting Tsaritsa, 
added a feminine termination to czar. How the 
sound ¢s came to be represented by cz is not so 
easy to determine. In all the Slavonian languages 
having a separate alphabet, there is a special cha- 
racter for ts; but such as use the Roman alphabet 
sometimes represent this sound by c, as the Polish, 
Wendish, and Bohemian, and sometimes by cz, as 
the Hungarian, probably from the analogy of the 
Germans, who give this sound to c and =z seve- 
rally, whilst the Slovack (Slavonian proper), 
Croatian, and Dalmatian occasionally, use both c 
and ez for és. (Ballhborn’s Alphabete, p. 62.) The 
probable course of the form Czar and its com- 
pounds is from the three last-mentioned lan- 
guages, and especially from the Hungarian, in their 
use in writing, as in parliamentary debating, of 
the Latin tongue, and through the Romish church 
and Italy, to France, Germany, and England. 
Tzaritsa or Czarina, however, may be said to be 
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extinct, as the Russian sovereign has been advanced 
from Grand Duke and Tsar to be an Emperor, the 
highest title known; and the wife’s title corre- 
sponds. The title of Grand Duke lasted from 
about 850 to 1505, when Basil IV., son of Ivan IIL, 
took the title of Tsar, which continued till Oct. 22, 
1721, when the Senate conferred on Peter the 
titles of Great, Father of his Country, and Em- 
peror of all the Russias. (Koch, ii. 151, 272.) Koch 
has set the example in French of writing Tzar, 
and Tsar, but the latter is the more correct. 
T. J. Buckton. 

Lichfield. 

Sir Leonarp pes Sanperstep (3 §. ii. 469.) 
The family of Sanders was seated at Sandersted 
at or before the Conquest until 18 Hen. IIL., 
when Richard, son of Leonard de Sandersted, 
alienated the family property. The chief branch 
settled at Caldwell, co. Derby, one of whom was 
a zealous officer under Cromwell. The second 
branch were seated at Branston, and the third at 
Barton, in the county of Stafford. The arms of 
this family (sa. a chev. erm. betw. 3 bulls’ heads 
cabossed arg.), are represented in Plot’s Map of 


Staffordshire. See also Burke's Armory, and 
Shaw's Staffordshire. H. 8S. G. 
Monuments 1n Jamaica (3 §. iii. 17.)— 


1. 1683, ob. xt. 63. “ Colonel Theodore Cary, one 
of the sons of Cockington House, Devonshire ; 
brother to Sir Henry Cary, a judge.” 2. “ Mr. 
Cary Helyar,” ob. 1672, «et. 39. (MS. Coll. Brit. 
Museum). Spa. 
** LIBERAVI ANIMAM MEAM”™ (2" §, viii. 108, 157, 
406, 433.) — Let me add one more example from 
1 Maccabees, ix. 9: “Et avertebant eum, di- 
centes, Non poterimus, sed liberemus animas nos- 
tras modo, et revertamur ad fratres nostros ;” 
which our English version translates, “ Let us 
now rather save our lives.” As, 


Rerropuction of Orv Wirrticisms (3"™ S. ii, 
19.)—-The old riddle—“ Why is it preferable to 
marry a short woman rather than a tall one ?” — 
may be traced back a very long way. For Cor- 
nelius & Lapide, in his commentary on Numbers 
v. 14, says: — 

“ Democritus, cum esset procerus, rogatus, cur tam 
parvam duxisset uxorem? Ego, inquit, in malo eli- 
gendo, quod minimum erat elegi. Idem respondit b. 
Thomas Morus.” 

45. 


Revocation or THE Epict or Nantes (3 S. 
ii. 308, 339 ; iii. 15.) —In continuation of Mr. J. 
S. Burn’s list, may be added : — 

“ Tableau Historique et Statistique de l’E’tablissement 
des Réformés a Fridéricia en Jutland. Par Jean-Marc 
Dalgas, leur Pasteur. Kopenhague, 1797.” 

This colony of Fridericia, or Frederitse, was a 
branch from the Brandenburg colony. Thirty 
families emigrated in 1719-20 to Fridericia, about 











two-thirds of their number stayed in that town; 
and Frederick IV., of Denmark, granted them 
certain privileges by decree, dated Nov. 15, 1720, 
Dalgas remarks that, from the eighteen or twenty 
families of which the colony consisted in 1720, 
there had sprung 112 families existing (in 1797) 
in Denmark, and bearing nineteen different names, 
The names are all given. For example, there 
were eighteen families named Honoré, comprising 


ninety persons; fourteen families, or sixty-five | 


persons, named Dupont. The total number of 
persons was 550, including ten of the pastor's own 
family. He himself was of Swiss extraction. The 
increase of the colony would not have been so large 
but for the special circumstance that the marriages, 
between 1720 and 1797 were strictly between 
members of the families comprised in the colony. 
Query, Does this colony still flourish? And if 
so, of how many families and souls does it 
consist ? Frep. Henpriks. 


Ocier tHe Dane (2™ S. xii. 363, 446.)—[ 


M. Capefigue is not a careful writer; but I did 
not suppose that he would have repeated the ex- 
ploded notion that Ogier was a Scandinavian : — 


“ Expliquons d’abord le nom de Danois donné 4 un 
héros de Cycle carlovingien et qui semble rattacher nos 
légendes nationales & la Scandinavie. II n’en est rien; 
notre Danois prétendu est un Ardennais. Dane (forét), 
are-dane, par l’adjonction de V’article, en formant Dane- 
marche ou frontitre de l’Ardenne, a donné lieu & cette 
confusion que la critique moderne a dissipée. Nous te- 


nons done Ogier pour un guerrier de race Germanique, | 


tantét compagnon, tantét adversaire de Charlemagne.”— 
Geruzez., tom. i. p. 49. 

— ow 

E. N. H. 


Enecusu Corss witn Prorize (3 S. ii. 518.) 
Perhaps Mr. Marruews will put on record a 
description with the legend on the groat he men- 
tions ; and will also state the grounds upon which 
he attributes it to Henry VI. No such coin, I 
believe, is known to collectors. 

Joseru Rix, M.D. 

St. Neot’s. 

Cauuis (3 §S, ii. 213.)—I am unable at present 
to refer to the Query in the First Series, but it 
seems to me very probable that callies women or 
persons were people of the Edie Ochiltree stamp, 
privileged by local or other authority to pass 
freely along the “calles,” or highways and by- 
ways, without being taken up as vagabonds. Or 
the term “ callis-house” might originally, and in 
the first instance, have been applied to such 
houses of refuge as that in Rochester ; which took 
in the poor from the road, and gave them a night's 
food and lodging. I have purposely given the 
general signification of highways and by-ways to 
“callis,” because, according to Du Cange’s ex- 
amples, it must have been used for ways generally. 
He gives two English examples of its use in deeds 


“pro via regia;” whilst it is used for a by-pathf 
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(“calles devios,” Vulg.) in Judges v. 6, or for 
“via trita pecorum vestigiis” (Gloss.), as quoted 
by Du Cange; or, as Acharisio expresses it, “a 
narrow way not public.” Cannot Sramrorpt- 
gnsis kindly examine the deed under which his 
bedehouse was founded ? Bens. Easy. 


Exrraorpinary Curistmas Caror (3° S. iii. 
6.)—The following version of the Carol referred 
to by your correspondent is popular in Worces- 
tershire : — 

“As I sat on a sunny bank 
On Christmas day in the morning, 
I saw three ships come sailing by 
On Christmas day in the morning. 
And who do you think were in those ships 
Sut Joseph and his fair lady; 
He did whistle and she did sing, 
And all the bells on earth did ring 
For Joy our Saviour he was born 
On Christmas day in the morning.” 

There may be more of it for aught I know. 
Perhaps Pror. De Morean can explain how it 
was mathematically possible for three ships to 
contain two persons. H.S. G 


Earty Mezzotint (2 S, x. 369.)—I think the 
lady is Electra, and that “A” stands for Aga- 
memnon. The modern costume and the viola- 
tions of local colour will not surprise any one who | 
is moderately familiar with the works of Dutch | 
artists. | 


Oiua Tod Katap9iuevov, 
Tov te favros GAdra, 
“Os mov yay HAAay Karéxes 

MéAcos, dAaivwv 
Tlot) 6nocay éoriay, 


Tov KAewod watpds éxois. 
Aura 3° év xépynar Sduos 
Nalw Wuxay Takoueva 
Awudtay raTpywy pyyas, 
Oupelas av’ épirvas. 
Euripidis Electra, vy. 201—210. 
H. B. C. 

U. U. Club. 

Roop Coar (3"¢ §. ii. 491.) — This word I ap- 
prehend to be rood cot, having nothing to do 
with covering the Cross on Passion Sunday, as 
F. C. H. supposes, the cot being the recess in 
which the Crucifix often stood inclosed, though 
exposed. In this quarter we have the term “ bell 
cot,” a bell turret, or more particularly a slighter 
affair or bell gable, in which one or two bells are 
seen to hang, as in many of our Norman or Early 
English churches in country places. “ Sancte 
cot” likewise occurs, a small arch or recess finished 
gable-wise, and cross-crowned or finialed, which, 
m numerous examples, rises from the roof of the 
church eastward, for the former purpose of con- 
taining the Sacring or Saints’ bell, which was rung 
at the elevation of the Host. Cot may here be 


| a hereditary dignity. 
| charter, only the power of proposing or nominat- 
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quoted in its further or popular sense of a shed, a 

protection, or a fold, for we have “ sheep-cot,” 

“hen-cot,” “ pig-cot,” “dove-cot,” as farm-yard 

terms, all of which are of self-explanation. G. 
Whitby. 


Ricut oF cREATING Baronets (3° §. iii. 27.) 


| The first Earl of Stirling had not the power of 


creating Baronets by his charter; and, indeed, the 
Crown cannot delegate the prerogative of creating 
He had, as appears by the 


ing to the Crown persons to be by the Crown 

created Baronets. ‘The late claimant of the earl- 

dom was an impostor, and was convicted of forging 

some document to make out his claim. G. B 
Temple. 


Tue Canons or 1640 (3" S. iii. 25.) — These 
Constitutions and Canons Ecclesiastical were first 
printed in 1640. They were afterwards reprinted 
in the various editions of Sparrow's Collection of 
Articles, Injunctions, Canons, Orders, Ordinances, 
and Constitutions Ecclesiastical. They are also to 
be found in Cardwell’s Synodalia, vol. i. p. 380. 

G. W.N. 


Taxinc Time By THE Forerock (3"'S. iii. 28.) 
This proverb is given in Bohn’s Handbook of 
Proverbs, edit. 1855, p. 494, but no reference at 
all to its origin. It is to be found in Spenser's 
Sonnets, p. 156, Aldine edition, vol. v. 

“ Goe to my Love, where she is carelesse layd, 

Yet in her winter’s bowre not well awake; 
Tell her the joyous time wil not be staid, 
Unless she doe him by the forelocke take.” 


G. W. N. 


Mayors: Worsuirrut or Ricut Worsuiprvur 
(3? S. ii. 492.) —I doubt whether there is any 
authoritative rule upon this subject. I have seen 
it stated, in some treatise on oflicial addresses, &c., 
that mayors of cities are styled “the Right Wor- 
shipful,” and those of towns “the Worshipful.” 
In a work called the Secretary's Guide, 5th ed., 
1831, the author, at p.95, asserts, that “the 
Mayors of all Corporations, with the Sheriffs, Al- 
dermen, and Recorder of London, are styled Right 
Worshipful ; and the Aldermen and Recorders of 
other Corporations, and Justices of the Peace, 
Worshipful.” Mr. Wardell, in his Municipal 
History of Leeds, 1846, pp. 4, 5, has, I observe, 
adopted this latter rule in treating of the various 
authorities of that borough. The Aldermen of 
London, who have passed the chair, are styled 
Right Worshipful, and those below the chair 
Worshipful. Ancient usage, or custom, is pro- 
bably the only authority, if such it can be called, 
but even that is not always to be depended upon, 
as, in some instances, I have seen both the above 
prefixes used. 
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PammMent Barcx (3" S. iii. 27 In answer to 

your correspondent. A. R. I. B. A., I can say that 
“ pamment brick” is in common use in Sufi volk. 
The brick is usually half the thickness and double 
the width of an ordinary brick; that is, about 
nine inches square, and about two inches thick. | 
The word is no doubt a corruption of “ pave- | 
ment,” and this is further shown by the common 
use of the brick to make pavements in court- 
yards, passages, &c. P. W. Gissina. 


Miscellancous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Calendar of State Papers, Colonial Series, East Indies, 
Fast India, China, and Japan, 1518—1616, pre served in 
Her Majesty’s Record Office and elsewhere. Edited by 
W. Noel Sainsbury, Esq., of the Public Record Office, 
under the Direction of the Master of the Rolls, and with 
the Sanction of H.M. Secretary of State Sor the Colonial 
Department ( Longman. ) 

At the present moment, when mercantile men are 
looking so hopefully towards India, and the thoughts of 
merchants and philanthropists alike are looking with 
equal hope towards the results of the approaching E-x- 
pedition to China, it would be difficult to imagine a 
volume of the Calendars of our State Papers which could 
be more opportunely published than this, for which we 
are indebted to Mr. Sainsbury, and which is devoted to 
all the State Papers now existing relative to the Kast 
Indies, China, and Japan, between the years 1513 and 
1616. These papers, which are some 1200 in number, 
are derived not only from the State Paper Office, but 
also from the British Museum and the India House. 
The volume comprises, to speak generally, all the paper 
connected with the early voyages for the discovery ot 
the north-west or other passages to India or Cathay to 
the year 1616, in the Public Record Office and the Beale I 
Museum ; and from the India Office all the original C« 
respondence from that office, and the Court Steute « ot 
the Company from its establishment in 1600. The chief 
subjects illustrated by these various papers are, the early 
voyages for the discovery of the North-east or North- 
west passage; the establishment of the East India Com- 
pany; the various successes of the early voyages to the 
East Indies; an account of the settling of the different 
factories; the commencement of a commercial inter- 
course with Persia; the first attempts at establishing a 
direct trade with China; and lastly, the opening of a 
communication with Japan, “ through a series of adven- 
tures,” to use Mr. Sainsbury’s own words, “ as romantic 
as the history of Robinson Crusoe.” When we add that 
these documents are so fully calendared as to give every 
information as to their contents, and that, like all the 
volumes of the Series, the papers are fully and carefully 
indexed, we have said enough to show what good service 
Mr. Sainsbury has done for historical students, and 
thereby for the increase of his own literary reputation. 


The Bibliographer’s Manual of English Literature. By 
William Thomas Lowndes. New Ldition, revised, cor 
ected, and enlarged by Henry G. Bohn. Part VIII. 
( Bohn.) 

On one article alone in this new Part of Bohn’s Lowndes 
might Mr. Bohn rest content to claim credit for the 
general improvement of this edition of The Bibliographer’s 
Manual over its predecessor. That article is the one 
which records, as far as Mr. Bohn’s researches have 
enabled him to do so, every printed edition of Shakspeare’s 
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| Works, whether published collectively or separately, alf 
the volumes written respecting him, commonly called 
Shakspeariana; all foreign translations; new and careful 
collations of the first four Folios, and of the earlier edjs 
tions of the separate Plays and Poems. Besides 
article Shakspeare, which alone occupies nearly 120 

the present Part contains greatly enlarged esti on 
| Ritson, Rochester, Royal Society, Schiller, Scotland, Sig 
Walter Scott, Henry Shaw, Shell y, Sheridan, Shir 


| and Sir Philip Sidney. 


We have received a copy of a new daily paper, 
Danmark, which has just been started in Copenhage 
in consequence of the increased intimacy of the relationg 
between this country and Denmark. It will contaigj 
every Thursday, an English article on the political ang 
literary events of the Northern kingdom. 

We beg to call the attention of our readers to 
Advertisement in our present Number, which has for it 
object the ‘recovery of an ancient Greek MS. and of 
early Picture. 
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